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PREFACE. 


CTUATED, by the repeated solicitations of 
“his fiends and respectable visitoré for a 
Guide td ‘the Liverpool Museum, the Proprietor 
presumes’ that no apology is necessary, for intro- 
ducing to their notice this &fth and improved Des: 
cription of his Cabinet. In the former edition, a 
general objection having been made against the Lin- 
hean Clasification, not permitting the visitors to 
apply with ‘satisfaction to the specimen they wished 
to examine, the evil complained of, it js hoped, hag 


the page and number expressed in the treatise —. 
Those then; who « look thro’ nature, up to Nature's 
‘God ;’- or, to speak less metaphorically, who can 
‘derive knowledge and entertainment from a con- 
templation of the works of a Supreme Power ; or, 
can examine with surprise and delight, the pro- 
ductions of the untutored Indian, as well ag those 
‘ingenious pieces of art of the more enlightened 
Part of mankind ; will certainly find, in the present 
‘publication, a-niore faithful companion to the mul. 
& tiplicity. 


vi 


tiplicity of curiosities assembled and preserved in this 
collection, than in those hitherto published ; and at 
the same time will have in private, a pleasing re- 
‘source, to assist them in explaming to the circle of 
their domestic felends, -the ratification they have 
received ;. for, next to thé enjoyment of beholding 
what is strange or beautiful, is the desire of recount- 
ing the wonders:we have seen. To an intreductory 
preface : of this description, it is. but too. often_ ‘the 
sustem, to Javish a profusion of encomiums on the 
subjects, ‘intended to be preserited to the inspection 
of the public ; such-like conduct in no respect has 
yet, beep. practised, nor if to be- avoided ever will be 
foliewed. The eredit on which the Museum at 
present stands throughout the Imperial Dominions, 
isa sufficient [passport it is judged, to make every 


pompous, declaration unnecessary. In one instance, 
how: a. small acknowledgment is requisite, nor 
poust ‘the, , Proprietor be accused of vanity should 
he declare, that he intends making his Museum 
an increasing depét of every thing rare and curious 
in the-animal and vegetable kingdoms, combin- 
ing also the works of art and antiquity. To 
this intent, he therefore craves the assistance of 
the ladies and gentlemen. of Liverpool,’ and those 
of the neighbouring counties, whose taste and stu- 
dies ane congenial with such pursuits; humbly 
hoping,: bat his endeavours will invariably be 


found not,ynworthy the-honour he solicits, With 
Bespect to the literary department of this work, but a 
= : few 


-Figy 


vit 


few words are deemed sufficient: the articles of Na- 
tural History have been carefully compiled.from 
those authors, who have giventhe most authentic and 
pleasing relation of the animal; whilst in the des- 
criptions of the Artificial Curiosities, all that has 
been aimed at, is an accurate delineation of the sub- 
ject, described in a simple and intelligent language. 
If this treatise then, under all its imperfections (for 
no one will doubt but there are many) should afford 
one hour of entertainment, or can assist the re- 
searches of those patrons and friends, who have so 
liberally countenanced its Proprietor since bis be- 
coming an inhabitant of this populous and spirited 
borough, his hopes are in some degree exceeded, 
and the wishes of his. heart Ina manner accom- 


plished. 


WILLIAM BULLOCK. 


LIVERPOOL MUSEUM, 
JANUARY 1, 1907. } 
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-- COMPANION © 


LIVERPOOL MUSEUM. 


SOUTH SEA CURIOSITIES. 


JE shall first direct the notice of the visitors to this Museum, to 
the Curiosities brought from the South Seas, by Captain Cook. 


Small Glass Case, No. I. 


Contains specimens of the Painted or Stained Crors from the South 
Sea Islands. “The cloth is made of the inside bark of the Touta, or 
Gloth Tree, without either spinniug or weaving, being matted to- 
gether somewhat in the manner of our‘kats. ‘That which is intended 
to be painted, is of a thick and strong texture, several folds being beaten 
and incorporated together; after which it is cut into breddihs about two 
or three feet in width, and is painted in a variety of patterns, with 
a comprehensive regularity of design that bespeaks infinite taste and 
fancy: ‘The exactness with which these intricate patterns are continued, 
is surprising, when we consider that they have no stamps, and that 
the whole is done by the’ eye, with pieces of bamboo cane dipped in 
some colouring mixture, the hand being supported by another piece 
of cane, in thé manner practised by our painters. The colours are 
extracted from berries and other vegetable substances. The business of 
painting belongs entirely to the women, and is called Aipparee ; and it” 
is remarkable, that they always gave the same name to our writing. The 
young women would often, take the pen out of the hand of our sailors, 
and shew them, that they knew the use of it as well as they did, at the 
same time'telling thera, that our pens were not so good as theirs. They . 
looked upon a sheet of written paper as a piece of cloth, striped after 
the manner of their country; and it was not without the utmost diffi- 
% & culty 
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aulty that they could be made to understand that our figures had a mean 


ing, by which we could communicate our ideas one to another, wit! 
3 boo 


eut speaking. 
! 
2. Over this case hangs the i 
_ 2 ‘ angs the instrument called a Gio 
: TH-BE, 
in the manufacturing of the before-mentioned cloth ee 
a A RATTLE, made of the shells of hard nuts which on being sf 
Bros meee a noise, that may be heard to a considerable distan ee 
and 5, Tazooinc Reps, or Wan One te 
: ING * ANDS. One i 
beautiful close-grained red wood, and is pointed ba bigieies mee ne 
Potnted; on the other is the 


head of Eatooa, or God, finely carved, These wands are carried by the 


priests, and sometimes by another per: i 
‘ ‘SOD parti Z it 

oe whe is called Tonata, (or the Tea ee 
° ie Various occasiéns, both public and private, and an hie ie ced 

fe em is considered as prohibited or forbidden. The ve mT Hs * 
a emphatically to denote any thing sacred, eciingnt ° d vm, 
lees 2 Pee oe, ve of Sround is tabooed, “several of thsi aot or 

L ‘og’s hair, are fixed y : i re 

no person a presume fo tread an that Lae Se eee 
_ 6, 7, and 8, are different kinds of fone ¥ 

é ; is War-Cu 
oe These are made of a weod canal tn hard; 

¢ Brazilian, and superior in beauty to moahogany ; and Sie ra 
remembered that iron and steel are wholly unknown | to th Nery 
ew specimens, for laborious and skilful workmanshi ne ap 
them. The carving, though i fet eee 
al sae se Sie ae other instrument:thanra 
shel shark’s tooth, int, by dint of ir i bity i 
Pee uniform in pattern, and highly oe a icine 

r d hig al. 

Bre uptad or Oar, with which the natives of the Friendly Island 
oe ae It is about five feet long, and is six inches Bes he 
: id ts e is ire asto weigh little more than a en : 
10: xIG; oF Spear, of New Zeal: t : 

2 ce 4 ealand, six feet | 
oo light wood, armed at the Bottom with tyro eee ‘ Fas a 
=u ry, or the bone of seme sea animal, a feat long. "About ast eau 
: le spear three other sharp -pieces of ivory ‘Dro papers 
pi oat 2 Tanner, that if they miss- the fish with the frst 
they gi " y catca it upon the points of the second The New Treat 
aacers frequently use these gigs in their battles ; Bootes 
3 a eae {rem the Friendly Islands j 
V2, 13, 14, and 15. Various-kinds of t 
, ‘kinds of short Hz 
Boreas different forms and materials, ie ee 4 tie 
na : of e South Seas, in the same manner as da: ers aoe a i 
e Astatics,. and are usually made of hard wood ee 
aa : wood, bone, : or Sreen ba- 
aoe erate ie aetiedy Islands, made of wood. 
cused by the nati i ti 
pie es ae uatives af those islands - for cutti 
ae Basket from New Zealand. 
iicisipee worn by the Natives of Prince William’s Sound 
aed: of Seal skins, with the hairy side outward: isa 
thd. of Jacket, nearly resembling a carter’s frock. wi miaiaks 
: . ig a carter’s frock, with a hood te it, that 
Rts 


8s used in the 


ject in a triangular 


edged with 
ing up their 
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fits tight round the face,’. which ‘is the only ‘part of the body that is seen : 
the skirts of the frock reach ueariy tothe knee, and under it are worn a 
kind of drawets, made of the same materials as the above; the legs are 
covered with stockings made of skin with very thick hair on, and over 
these aré drawn a pair of curious boots, made of the skin of some sea” 
animal. The whole of this dress is well calculated fer the cold climate 
where it isworn. The sewing is performed with smail sharp Bsh bones, 
and the sinews of the whale split into thin fibres for thread ; yet we be- 
lieve that few European tailors could exceed either the neatness of 
strength of the work. , 

19, and 20. Axes, or Apzes, made of very hard biack. stone, 
nearly, resembling the basaltes: These hatchets are wrought in a 
regular form with much: labour, by rubbing one stone against another, 5 
with these the natives cut the wood for their canoes, war-clubs, and house- 
Hold utensils ; the leads of these axes are Grmly fastened to the handles 
with strong cords, made of the fibres of the cocoa nut twisted together. . 

21. A lurge Fisa Hoox, for taking the shark; it is one foot jong 
and six inches broad, and is made of a crooked piece of weod, pointed at 
the end: with a-substance resea:Lling horn, 


ps Glass Case, No. HH, 


"LA pair of ponderous Ear-rivcs made of white shells, from Clhris- 
tian’s. Island. 
\. A Neckiact of Hesman Bonz, from New Zealand. 

‘Beautiful Featdex Neckziaces, from the South Seas. 

Part of the Ghief Mourncr’s Daxss used at the funerals of Owhyhee; 
composed of small slips of mother of Pearl, very ingeniously put toge- 
ther. 
Kye Ornament, worn by the dancers: of New Zealand. The 
ground work is a strong close netting, on which re fastened several 
hundred small shells, which, when. put in motion, produce a ratding 
sound, te the music of which the dancers keep-timne. . 

In this case is also a variety of the Fisninc Tackix of the Sandwich 
and Friendly Islands. The hooks are made of mother of Pearl,. bone,, 
or wood, pointed or barbed with small bones or tortoise shell. They: 
are of various sizes and forms ; that marked, A, is the most common ; It 
is between two and three inches long, and made in the shape of a fish,, 
which serves as a bait. B, is of tortoise shell. * . 

_The lines are made of ‘different degrees of. strength. and Sneness. 
That marked (, is the finest kind, andis of human hair platted together, 
and is used chiefly for things of ornament. D, is a specimen of the 
common kind, made of the bark of the cloth uee, neatly and evenly twist- 
ed in the sanie manrier as-our common twine. E, is asofter kind, made 
of the bark of a small shrub called Arzeman, platted together, and is 
flat. -That marked F, is of great strength, bemg made of the platted 
sinews of some sea animal. : 

They likewise make another sort of cordage, which is flat and very 

stroig, and used principally in lashing the roofs of their heuses, or 


whatever they wish to fasten together; it is made of the fibrous 
strings 
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strings of the cocoa nut husk, in the same manner as our sailor: 
their poizits for the reefing of sails, That on the shark Tak = pz he 
Kind. Considering the materials of which. these ‘hooks and lines are 
formed, their strength and neainess are really astonishing: ‘* and in fact, 
{says Capt. Cook) we found them upon trial much superior te our own.”* 
The Gonss marked G are from Otaheite, and are specimens of their 
exquisite wicker work. ; 
¥; S pees Fisyinc ae made from human hair, breught from 
A Net Mesh from the South Seas. 
A Shoe of a Chinese Lady, are 
pene of com Borulaski, the Polish Dwarf. , . 

_A Tattowing Instrument, from the Sandwich Islands. Ca t. King, i 
his Continuation of Capt. Cook's third voyage, vol. 3, page 135, praiay 
: That the Sandwich Islanders have the custom. of tattowing the bedy in 

* common with the rest of the natives of the South Gea Islands. The 
: arms and hands of the women are-also very neatly marked, and they 
: have a singular custom among them, the meaning of which (Capt. 
© King says,) we could never learn, that of tattowing the tips of the 
tongues of the females. From some information we received relative 
* to the custom of tatlowing, we were inclined to think it is frequently 


aes : ease 
: intended as a sign of mourning of the death of a chief, or any other 


** mark was in memory of such a chief, and so of the rest. It may be 
“ here too observed, that the lowest class of natives are often tattowed 
« with a mark that distinguishes them aé the property of some chief.” 


* 29, Model of an Otaheitean Canoe. 
, 23. New Zealand Canoe, . ' , 

. Qh, 25. 26, and 27. Models of Canoes of different nati i. 
maux, Nootka Sound, Davis’s Straits, New Zealand, oo 
98. Lines for Fishing, made of hurian hair. : 
29. Basket to hold liquids, from tlie Sandwich Islands, South Seas. 
80, Bread Pounder from Otaheite. It is made of tilack basalts, aad- 
is an astonistiing effort of labour, executed by a people to whom the use 
of iron instruments are unknown. . It is used in pounding the Breap 

RUIT. - 
$1. Seear Caster from New Zealand, with which the nati 
strike fish with a surprising célerity. Renee oe 
82, and 33. Cars from Nootka or Kitig George’s Sound, made of 
sea grass, finely woven together :_ on one is designed the process of their. 
‘Whale Fishery.“ This, (says Capt. Cook,) though radely executed, 
_ serves ta shew, that though-thete is io dppeatance of the knowledge of 
letters among them, they have soni notion of represénting actions in a 
lasting way, independent of what’ may ,b¢ recorded in their songs and 
care d aes oe or by Lee Sexes without distinction. 
. Hats, fromi the Sandwich Islands; made -athers ars 
ae tee ies : anids; ps fe of the feathers of Par- 
_ 35, Mattine from the South'Sea ‘Islands. a 
, 86.4 Dancing Girl's Arrew, from Otaheite. = 
: ; a7. A 


calamitous event; for we were often told, that such a particular . 
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37. A MANTLE from Nootka, or King Geefge’s Sound: "This 
Kind of ‘ornament passes under the right arm, and ties over the left 
shoulder, by which means both arms are at liberty. it is made of flax 
so-curiously knotted together, that on examination it must astonish the 
beholder, moré especially when he considers that it was made by a ha- 
tion to whom the loom is: unknown. 3 

38. Wooven Sworn, from Botany Bay. It is worthy of remark, 
that when Gapt. Gook first discovered New Holland, be was astonished -. 
to behold the natives -so expert in handling the sword after the European 
manner, from which he concluded they had seen and copied the use of 
that weapon. ‘ 

39. Bow and Arrows from Owhyhee. 

40. Arrows of different nations. 

: 41. Two small Gloaks made of Feathers.to cover the shoulders, front 
the Sonth Seas. - : 

49. An IDOL, from the Sandwich Islands. This monstrous and 
uncouth representation of the human countenance is made of wicker- 
work, curiously covered with small feathers of various colours, wrought 
in thesame manner as their cloaks. The eyes are made of large pearl 
shells, with a aut of black wood in the centre ; the mouth is beset with 

a_double row of Dog’s teeth,. which, together with the rest of the fea~ 
tures, are strangely distorted. : 


Glass Case, No. HU. 


_ Most of the articles in this Case’ were presented to the Muséum by 
Dr. james E. Smith, of Marlbotough-stteet, London, President of the 
Linnean Society. ‘ : 

Specimen of the bark of the Lagetto Tree, the curious texturé of 
which resembles gauze. King Charles IT. (it is said) had a pair of 
ruffles and a cravat made from this bark, which were presented to hit by 
a merchant from Jamaica, which he frequently wore. The Clotli of the 
South Sea islands ts made front a-similar Bark. 

Fine Specimen of the Banxsia Serrata in fower. This is‘one of the 
four species of Banksia described in the Supplementum Plantarum of 
Linnaus, specimens of which, are contained in the Herbarium of that 
great naturalist, now in the possession of Dr. J. E. Smith. 

‘The Banksia Serrata is considered as the most stately of the genus. 
Its trunk is thick, and rugged ; itis a native of New Holland, and re-. 
ceived the denomination of Banksia in compliment to Sir Joseph Banks. 

Banksia Serrata in Fruit, a fine species.—New Holland. 

A noti-descript. Banksia in flower. aoe ts x — 

Wooven Pzan, Xylomelum Pyriforme.. ‘This species was. frst 
discovered at Botany Bay, New Holland, when the coast of New South 
Wales was first explored by Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander. The. 
natives call it the Merry-dugur-ro.. The tree which bears this lignie- 
gus pear isan evergreen, : 

Heath Jeaved Banxsta; Banksia Erid-folia, from New Holland. 

Yellow Gum from Botany Bay, Xenthorrhea Hastile. 

Cyliste 


6 
' Qylista Comesa, fram Siérra Leone, 

2. Afzelia Speciosa, from Sierfa Leone, 
Botany Bay FLax, Phormium Tenax. 
‘Curious Flower of an unkown Plant. 
. Beautiful everlasting Flower, : 
Strings of Beads made of Aromati¢ Berries from South America.’ “ 

+ Pod of a very large Bean. ~ : pan nee 


On the first landing of the Stairs, “turning to thé eft, the eye “is ; 
tracted by the Horn of the Narweat, or Sea Uniddrn, nine fect lohg. 
OF all the variety of weapons. with which nature has armed lier various 
tribes, there is not one so large or formidable as this. The hoi or 
tooth of the Narwhal, is as straight as an arrow? it i§ aout-the thickets 
of a: man’s arm at the root, bin gradually tapering to a sharp point, is 
beautifully wreathed or twisted, and is whiter and more hard tan ivory. 


~—~—Near to this horn is that of a very large Ruiwoceros, weighing ap- 
wards of ten pounds, : : 


Glass Case, No. IV. 


Contains a numbes of Miscellaneous Articles, 


1. A pair of ancient knit Sitx Srocxines, worked with crimson 
and gold. * 

2. A Gentleman's Gove, curiously embroidered with silver, sup- 
posed to have been used in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. . 
. 3 Pair of Garrers, curiously variegated. a ae ee 

_4- Worx Bacs-of curious workmanship, one of which is made. of 

different. coloured Beans. : i ; 
» 5. Mustear Pires from China. 
. 6. African Ivory Onwament, curiously carved. ; 

7 Gurious Puncu Lapis. : 


8. Snaall Horn of the Narwuat, presented by S, Staniforth, Esq 


Liverpool. 
Over this Gase hangs # variety of 


GURIOSITIES FROM NORTH AND SOUTH AMERIGA, 


1, Hater, made of the Bark of the Lacerre or Caneace Trete 
2. Mavcassons, or Saces, worn by the Indians of North America, 
ermamented with Porcupine quills, and tassels of red hair. ‘The lea. 
ther is said to be dressed inf blood, which prevents thé wearer's feet from 
freezing ; . on which account they are often used by Europeans in that 
country. ; 
_3. A Quiver of POISONED ARROWS, with the Tose used in 
discharging them; brought from Demerara. These dustruments. of 
Westruction are nine inches long, and about the thickness of a small 


quil : 


ce cage oct 


» 


/ 


quill; they ate"made of a light wood sharply pointed, and are dipped in 
poison to the depth of two inches, which generally proves fatal to the 
‘object that iswounded" by them; they are discharged with unerring 
certainty, by being blown through a hollow tube of wood, nine feet long. 
Near the Quiver hangs a small basket, which contains a down-like-sub-_ 
stance, a small piece of which is put into the tube after the arrow, 
which prevents the escape of the air, and causes it to Ay with almost ~ 
dricredible velocity. : 
4. Art ornamental. Bett used by the North American Indians, fot 


* bringing home the skins of animals taken in hunting excursions. 


. -§. Bow and Frsu Arrows, from the North West coast.of America. 
.6. Several Powcuss, some of them very curious, from North Ame- 
rica. ; . 
7. Pair of ornamental Garters, principally made of Porcupine 
Quills, from North America. . 
8, and-9. Scatpinc Knives, the Sheaths finely ornamented, from. 
“North America. 
10. A Purse, or Tosscco Pirz, made of the skin of the Stifling or 
Squash, ornamented with tassels of Deer's hair, from North America. 
11, and 12. Mavucassons, or Indian Suoes, same as No. 2. 
13. Ornament for the Neck, made of the shells of some small hard 


. Nut, ‘from Demerara. 


14. Bow and Quiver of Arrows from ditto, 

15: Several Muscat Instauments from Demerara, ‘among whick 
is a kind of Flute. 

16. A great variety of Bows and Arrows, from Surinam. 

17. A Mexican Gourn. 
- 48. GaLumer, or Pipe of Peace, used by the North American Ine 
dians, to smoke Tobacco, bark leaf, or herb, when they enter into an 
alliance, on any serious occasion, or solemn engagement; .this being 


“among them thé miost sacred oath that can be taken, and the viola~ 


tion of - it is thought. deserving of the-punishment of Heaven. 

19 A Swow Sxoe, ‘from Hudson’s Bay, upwards of five feet long ; 
itis very light, and covers sucha space, as. prevents: the feet of the 
wearer-from sinking into the snow. 

20. A Pair of Sxow Suces for a Child. : 

21. A Pair of Sxow Suors from Canada, not se long as the preced~ 
ing, but broader .and rounder in front. 

22. Nzcx Oananent, made of feathers, from South America. 

23, and 24, Two Pataguins or Hammocxs, of curious workman- 
ship, frora South America, presented te the Museum by the Hon. Col. 
St. Leger, of Dublin. 


. Small Glass Case, No. Vo 


A Waneow Bev, of great value among the Indian Chiefs of North 
America: often given as a pledge of honrur. 
A Car, from Africa, made of platted grass. 
Guintse Money. These pieces have square holes through them, and 
are. 


8 


ataluiays strung tbgedher.~’ Seventy-six of them ave of the value of an 


nglish:sixpence. 

Rover, used by the Chinese Ladies to colour their faces. 

eries of the Ratti Snake, or Crotalus Horridus of Lin. 
'B. ‘The Skin of this Snake may be seen in the Room which con- 
fains: the parts of Animdls, &c. 

jee Specimen of Cuais Armour. ‘ 

Specimen of the Cuors made of Assestos, that will remain ia the 
‘héttest fite without burning. Pliny mentions his having seen napkins 
of this cloth, which being taken from the table after a feast, were thrown 
into the’fire,. and by that means; were better cleanséd- than if they “had 
heenwashed in water: “But its privcipal use, according to that author, 
was for makitig shrouds for royal funerals, to wrap up the corpse, so that 
the hiuman ashes might be; preserved distinct froin those of the wood. 

Asbestos, or Minsrat Fax, inits nattral state. 
codMida, ‘or Tavc, used for windows before the invehtion of glass. _ 
Glear white plates of this substance are used for glazing the lanterns of 
men-éf-svar, as fire has little effect ofi it. . i 


' AFRICAN CURIOSITIES. 


No. 1. A singular Musica. Instrument, from the Slave Coast, 
somewhat resembling the’ Italian Sticcado it is made of pieces of hard 
‘sonorous wood of differerit lengths placed upon a ffame, under which 
are fixed gourds of various sizes. It is played upon by beating it with 
tio sticks with balls at thé“end.’ On the coast of Africa they called it 
the Balafou; and wher it is played.by a skilful “hand it produces an 
agreeable harmony. 

‘g, A small kind of Strccape, mide of sonerous woed. 

3. An InsTRUMENT consisting of a smail square board, on which are 
fixed pieces of very pliant wood, which on being struck, produce a mu~ 
Bical sound. 3 ; 

4, African King’s Sceptre, in shape like a rod, being made of small 
split pieces.of Bamboo ‘cane. These are valued according to their 
length, for by that, the rank of the person is known. That of the 
King’s being made of the longest joints of bamboo that can be found in 
his dominions. ee 

5, 6, and 7. Curious Carroven Boxes. 


$. A Circular Fax, covered with a parchment-like skin, curiously © 


painted. 
Qs Several Povones, some of them very singular in construction. 
= JO, A Pair of Sapars,.or Suozs. These, in “Afriea are seldom 
“used. ct $e hits bee : 
:-d1,,Common Brace Borris, curiously cased with wicker work. 
og. Aretcan Cous, similar to that of tlie Sandwich Islands, 
< in A 


‘ 
J 
: 
£ 
: 
: 
i 
i 
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13. A rude Necxtace, composed of stones, that “have holes naturally 
through them without boring. 

14, Various kinds of Gourns, used as vessels to carry liquor. 

15. Araican Spoon, made of Wood. 

16, Curious Wooven Fan. 

37. A large Ladies’ Pocxer, or Poucu, finely embroidered with the 
Needle-work of the country. 

18. African Female Apron or Far, made of matted grass. 

19. African Bows and Quivers of long Potsonen Arrows. 

20. Great variety of African Lances, Arrows, and Daccrrs.— 
See the Daggers in the Arinoury. % 

21. A small Instrument similar to a Scottish Mutz, supposed 
to be used for the same purpose, viz. that of grinding tobacco inte 
soufl, : 

29. African Lonc Dudu, covered at the end with skin. 

23, African Pair of Be.tows, ef very curious construction, 

24, Alrican Hare. 

25. Very large CaLabasn to carry water. 

26. An African Frampeau, made of Flag-leaves, filled with Am- 
bergris. 

97. Poucu or Pocker, made of Grass, used by Negro servants to 
carry letters, kc. | 

28. A kind of Hammeck, of singular net-work, used in Africa, either 
for sleeping or travelling. z 

29, Smali Gourps, covered with net work, on the mesh-knots of. 
which are strung-a kind of Black Berries, that produce a sound similar 
to Castinets. They are used by the Africans when they dance. 

30. An African Guarm called Ferisn, consisting of a Rau’s Horn, 
to which is suspended a brass chain and bell. This is worn round the 
neck, and is imagined by the wearer, to charm or drive away evil and 
tormenting Spirits, and preserve life, It was taken from the breast of 
a Black Man, engaged in battle, by Captain Clark of the ship Ree- 
buck, of Liverpool ; who presented it to the Museum. 

31. Specimen of Arriean Gotu, made of grass. 

32. A curious SLerpinc Nev or Hammock, from Africa, presented 
by Captain Roberts, of Liverpool. 


= Large Glass Case*. 5 3 


CONTAINING CURIOSITIES FROM THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 


Letter A.-—A superb CLOAK, made of the black feathers of the 
Powhee bird, ornamented with a broad chequered border of red and yel- 
low. This Cloak is so long as to touch the feet of the wearer, ‘and is 


* Several of the articles in this Case were once the property of the celebrated 
Captain Cook. 
i G considered 


: oe: : ; 11 
: a f her daughters by a former 
é f 1o nied by her husband eisiee! = one a young Princess, wh was 
‘¢ husband, Whose joranee, carried in her hand a very elegant Fly-Flap, 
‘© called Orereetno-horanee, rhe upper part of it was variegated with. 
& of a curious construction- H te aa human bone, and the handle, 
* alternate rings. of Pre at of aie greater part of the Os Humeri 
&¢ avhich was polished, ats Chief. called Mahowra ; he had belonged 
1 rm 3 : i a he 
their fury. and mistaken resentment ; and when two of the Chiefs a rales ee island of erage oe ica kine 
his & t fin Clarke, oo f kill techa, ¥ . 
oad feathered Ghonty ateeecked with yellow, from ditto. ‘The u * made upon Craven aie this manner catried about by on 
“ground work of these elegant and singularly beautiful Cloaks is net- 7 = ot i hast as trophies of her father’s easthtrte ie art with 
work wiught by the hand, upon which the feathers are:so closely fixed, i eerd ai a great value upon it, and were not willing as her eve 
that the surface resembles the thickest and richest velvet; both in deli- a dang fer Of pth iron; but ‘Fomataherei beppeans 10s sore 
Ook eIMET oa te pa aorish hand basou of mine, which was of Queen s i 
— : icker- 


considered of the greatest value. Ti is worn by none except the ‘Chisfs, 
and by them only on particulat occasions: as they never appeared int 
them but three times during Captain Cook's stay at Owhyhee, viz. at 
the procession of the King and his people to the ships, ‘on their first &r~ 
rival ;- in the tumult when the unfortunate commander fell 'a victim to 


work, covered with red fea- | 


a ted of her 
thers, . * strack her fancy, and a th oe Mebewra aes last inte. 
ia ? Ae 
D.—Another' Heimer of a different construction, covered with black ‘ ‘ proposal, and the bones © 
feathers. These Helmets, with the 


Dresses, form the principal riches S + my possession.” 
of the Chiefs of the South Sea Islands. ; 8 Pp.—An under 


; : ti 
ae : : : from the Sandwich Islands; presen’ 
E.—A large Hat, made of red, yellow, and black feathers 3 Temark- a tree, curiously decorated, fro 


able-for its resémblance to those of Europe. Rev. Adam Clarke. Africa; one made of Grass, which for 


__Two Caps from 2 £ 
F,—Two Neck Oxxaments, made of different coloured feathers, 3 9. pee eras and regularity of pattern, exceeds any thing o 
from the Sandwich Islands. . nenes: 


ful in 
7 ; Fe | What must appear wonder: 
G.—A Breast-reate, or Gorse, from the Sandwich Islands, 7 the kind of European m anufacre: ‘wat must appear wonderfal in 
- H.—Small Pacop or ino, of black wood, from ditto. * : thiswork of art is, that itis 
T.—War Gru, from the Friendly Islands. . This Club, which be” 


Touta or Cloth- 
Garment made of the Bark of the Tow Bing ee 


: . d is 

stockings. as presented by Gaptain Campbell, an ~ Y 
longed to a Chief of Owhyhee, is armed with a very hard, sharp, polish- 2 5t ‘The ee rs. is 
ed stone, which makes it somewhat like a Battle-axe 3 the other end is- e - made of the 


3, g 
Near to this large Glass Case is placed, One Valve of the great 


: : i from the 

Vem. 3 : ge ckle, Chama Gigas of Linnzus, Iros 
KA Basket, from the F tiendly Islands. That the untutored In- a es Clamp Shell, or oe atl is 42 inches, its breadth 24 ih ee 

dians of the South Seas exceed the artists of every civilized-nation in : * island_of Borneo. Us. A view of this specimen will a re sears 

this kind of work, the above Basket is a proof, for it is of so close a tex- a ee its weight 236 ‘et ‘extravagant assertion of yoyagers, who m 

ture, us to hold any liquid. — It was used by the gentleman (who brought us to the seemingly 


ficiently large to feast a whole 


2 , Fi ani- 
it from the South Seas, and presented it to this Museum) as a punch-bowl. ecies of the testaceous 


L.—Fisa-Hoox, from the Sandwich Islands. 
: M.—A Necexace, made of the Teeth of the Peccary. 


N.—Heap Ornament, from ditto, made of mother of pearl and tor- 
toise shell. 


O.—A beautiful Fiy-Fiar, purchased at the late sale of the Leve- 3 APARTMENT, 
rian Museum. In the first part of the Reference Catalogue to this once = 


E oa re Soar . : ELS IN RICE- 
celebrated Tepository of curiosities, az ample account is given in 2 note an E WORKS OF ART, MOD 
how it came into possession of Sir Ashton Lever, which relation we CONTAINING aM PASTE, ke. Ke. 


will here insert for.the information of the curious. Mr. Samwell, late aes iginally a part of 
surgeon of the ship Discovery, who published 2 Narrative of the Death JW: 1. A superb. PIECE of er ee Tented a variety 
Cox’ Muszus, out of which it was sold for 5001. 


, of Capt.-Cook, informs us, he brought this Fly-Flap home with him, of 5 jbed in Mr. Cox's 
which he gives the following account :—* The Natives of the Sandwich. of curious movernents and figures ; and is alins desestbed : 
Catalogue -— 


& Telands ‘ es ages . din 
: Islands ‘always endeavour to catty off the dead bodies of their friends ce & Goat made of molten copper, with the closest exactness, and v 


slain: in battle, even at the hazard ir ow: seals it i with 
7 © hazard of their ow ; high fmished imitation of the animal: it is chased 
every respect a hig) 


um lives, This custom is : 
probably owing to the barbarity with which they treat the body of an A rd, or other parts, are surpti- 
great'skill, so that the shaggy hair, tari adored with jewelry, bor- 


i ing dined on a. cockle, su! 
boat's ee is the largest known sp' 


tals. 


“ae 


“* enemy, and the trophies they make of his bones; a remarkable in- 

* stance 6f which I met with at Atowai. Tomataherei, the Queen of 

“ that island, one day paid us a visit on board the Discovery, accompa- 
+ ees i 


nied 


singly depicted; over the body i¢°2 dered, 


ig 


Jered, fringed, and tasseled with pearls; upon the back are richly en 
bossed ornaménts in relief, which support ai elegant case of fine werk- 
mranship ; at the four bottom eorners are leopards’ heads, and at the up- 
er corners gold eagles with’ extended wings; on each side, within 
rames of jewelry, are spiral stars, which areall set-with stones ; thesé, 
during the playing of the musical chimes.ixed in the body of the animal, 
are set in motion, and have 2 most pleasing effect: upon the top of the 
_ case that contains the stars; are flower-pots of jewelers’ work ; over the 
flowers-batterflies vibrate : 'a Gothic ‘Failing of rubies and emeralds sur- 
rounds the place where the fower- pots are placed, and within the rail- 
ing are four golden- branches, uniting at the top, where there is a Jarge 
flower-pot, nosegay, and butterfly, finely set with different coloured 
Manes. ~ The pedestal that supports this magnificent piece, is a qua- 
deangular rock, supported by four elephants, caparisoned and ornament- 
ed with pearls ; at each corner are Tartarian figures, with. javelins in 
their hands, striking at dragons fixed on thie tock; within the recesses, 
in front, is a running stream of artificial water; festoons of foliage, finely 
chased and richly gilt, hang down on each side between the elephants. 
Two of these pieces were purchased at a great price in Canton, from 
whence they were sent with the presents annually made le the Court of 
Fekin in that province, : 
_2. A complete Mover ofa MAN of WAR, of 54 guns, nearly three 
feet in length, made entirely of glass. : 
' 3. A beautiful Moos of a Carsesz Pacova, ér place of worship, 
made entirely of mother of pearl. This valuable piece was ‘made in 


India; itis seven stories in height, and is richly ornamented with carv- 


ing and gilding. : : 
4. A complete Mopeu of a Maw of Waa, made of ivery, only six 
inches: long. : 

5+ Eight Baits of Ivory, cut within each other out of one solid 
piece, by the Chinese. What is the more astonishing in this work of 
art, isy that every ball is pierced of a different pattern, as fine as face, 

6.. Three small Pisces in Tvor¥, done in China, representing a vari- 
ety of their Summer-houses, Pagodas, &é, 

_ %. A Freer of Suis under sail, astonishingly curious and minute, 
in ivory. 

8. Two very small Preces in Ivory; one representing a Temple 
with a Landscape and Figures 5 in the other is distinctly cuta gentleman 
in his phaeton and four horses, with a servant on horseback after him, 
in Size less than a sixpence. ; 

9. Some beautiful Turwines in Tvory, by Mr. Perry of London. 

10. A fine Piece of Mosate Worx, donei it: 

21, Two beautiful Isarations of most of the English Fiowers, made 
eatirely of shells of their natural colour, by Miss Humphreys, of Lei- 
tester-square, London, - : : 

12. A Case of FLowers, made of Butterflies’ win; 
, 13. A Looking Guass, which so distorts the human countenance, 


that few can leak in it without being ashamed of, or laughing at, their 
awn face. 


Se 


. ‘ es : 1 An 


Seen 
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14. An ivrarion of Exoravinc, executed in Pen and Tak, by 
ris. Mongenot, of the Royal Academy of Paris. : 

5. Waren ofa Tycrr, in its natural colours, done in Sand. 
iG. A Preture, which on being viewed in different directions, pro- 


é diferent subjects, , 
see peri of a F ere ae at the Palace of St. Cloud, executed in 


jeter. . Ue 
aerafuem air’ Fiowens; beautifully cut in marble. This is a won- 


1 production of art. F ; 
a aeastiee of Sir Isaac Newton, in wood, finely turned in a Jathe. 


20. Representation ofa Hawxire Fatcon, curiously done im folded. . 


atin, by the Chinese. ; . . 
: at A Proturs representing various Binns, exccuted with théir na- 


i pice Moonen for an Ancient Armoury, om a scale of an 
inch to foot, It contairis accurate models and representations, of every 
kind of armour and warlike weapons used by ae ania from the 
i fthe Norman conquest to the restoration o arles II. 
enced Group of faeeas cut in Card Paper, presented by Mr. Mad- 
ee rees fine Canyiné in Wood, executed by Chevalier Aubert 
Parent, representing Flowers, Bird nest and young, dead Hare and 
Snipe i dedicated to Monsieur Metayer, treasurer to the Duke of Or- 
leans; presented te this Museam by John Blackier, Esq. late Sheriff of 
a Picture of a Voxture and Snake, finely done in different co» 
d sand. ; : : 
ae Pope GancaneELit, or CLEMENT XIV, in coloured Wax, 
27. Representation of Hercues pines the Hypra, carved out 
i f Amber, of extraordinary dimensions. 
core Bosr, 2s large as Life, of Master H.W. Berry, the young 
Roscius, at the age of 24 years; cut it Carrara Marble, by Mr. Ga- 
hagan, London. : : 


MODELS IN RICE-PASTE, WAX, kc. 


- 29. Busts of the four following British Admirals :—-Lord Hoon, 
Lot Sete Lord Neusen, and Sir Tuomas Parsizy, modelled 
life, by Mr. Gahagan. 
ae pagans in the character of Cato, and Mrs. Sippoxs as 
Catharine. 4 ; ; 
ore Mr. Cooxe, in the character of King Richard the Third. 
32. A pair of capital Busts of DemosTHENes and Cincinatus, from 
ntique Marbles at Rome. nh 1 
Pee were of the pvinc Seneca and his wife Pavutxa, from the 
Antique Marbles at Rome. Seneca was a celebrated philosopher, and 
preceptor to the Roman Emperer Nero, who, when he was ninety years 
of age, put him te death, on 2 frivolous charge of conspiracy. The 
veins of his arms and legs were opened, and he was put into a edie 
eee a 5 e 


Sic SEER peenrete 


44 


bathy! to eavse his blood to run more freely ; in this situation he is re- 
presented almost expiring. The extreme anguish, mixed with resigna- 
tion, depicted in the countenance of this dying philosopher, is such as 
must excite admiration and pity in the breast of every beholder. The 
hand of Paulina (whose veins were opened at the same time, but who 
was-afterwards recovered,) is inimitably fine, and. attracts the attention 
of every close observer of human nature. 

-784. A fine Cavcirix. : 

” 38, ‘A small Bust of Vouraire, the celebrated French writer. 

« 36.- A small Ficunre, done from life, of the Freach General Homzent, 

_. wwho:was-taken prisoner in Ireland. 

_ 87, A very high-finished Anatomica Ficure, from the original of 
Dr.-Hunter, shewing the muscles and tendons of the human body. 
This is done in Rice Paste of its natural colour, and has the exact ap- 
peatancé of the fnest ivory. 

:+ $8. Prorite Heans of the following celebrated Painters :—Trtran, 
Rapaagt, Micuarn. ANGEL, CGorrecio, Canrace:, and Carte Ma- 
RATTI, © 0s ™ 

: 89. A most capital Grovr of Fievres, exhibiting the progress of In- 

ebriety ; finely modelled in colours, by Mr. Piercy. : 

+ 40; An ancient Model, in white wax, of Henry VIL. ihe 

' 41.;A beautiful Equestrian medel, done in Rice Paste, of Epwaro 
. the: Buacg Prince. : a 

) 42. Ait exquisite Model of the Death of Votrante, done in Rice 

Paste, by Mons. Querrin, of Gologne ; universally admired for its won- 

derful expression, and the delicacy with which it is finished. 

. 43. Portrait of an unknown Lavy, Rice Paste. 

‘44, ‘Two ininute and beautiful Mopzts in Wax, representing Groups 
of Curis.and Fiowers. : 

45. A. small Bell-glass, inclosing some curious Shells and Plants, be- 
ing part of the Linnazan Cotiection, with a Specimen of the Hand- 
writing of that celebrated naturalist ;. presented to the Museum by Dr. 
James E. Smith, P. L. S. ; 

46, Small Bell-glass, containing the Skeleton of an unknown Lzat 
disected, to shew the curious Gbres. 

47~ Bell-Glass, inclosing a large Naulilus Pompilius, Lin. 


* ax this Room, are also two superb Bell-Glasses, of very large dimen- 
ions 3 ‘oie containiig a variety of Homming-Birds, and the other an 
assemblage of the most rare and beautiful Shells and Corals, elegantly 
disposed. : 

Cie. Bell-Glass of Shelis, 


3 Glass, which turns ona pivotted frame,’ supported by four crabs 


ie 
Thi: 


eduisitely carved in wood, contains the following Shells, uamed accord- 


ee: 


LINN EUS 

ooMo. Panrarice Tus. 6! 

2 gurOmean Cor sks nee: 

3d from Japan. 
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6. Murex Ramosus. 
g§. Frecnus. A 


10. Murex Indica. 
Li. Conus Textile. . 


~ 434 Marsce Cone, Conus Marmoreus. © 


15. Rizzon Snail, Furbo Pethoiaius. 
17. Wien Boaz, Murex Haustellem. 


19. Flustra Foliacea 

20. Echinus unknown. 

Qt. Mitre-Suert, Foluta: Episcopalis. 
22. White branched Cora. 


24. Poacuen Ecc, Gyprea Ovata. 


96. Assrs-ear, Halictus Assinium. 
27. Sun Trocnus, Trochus Niloticus. 


28. Helix Lgophthatmos. : 
29. F from Botany Bay. 


31. Painted Nerite. 


34. Conus Lilteratus. 


36. Medrepora Ananas. 
40. Banpep Pixeman, Buccinum Maculatum. 


44. Pevovorn Oyster. Ostren Pellucens. 
45. Bronze Linrer, Putella. 

4G. Gorn Brocane, Volute Porphyria. 

47. Acate Botta, Bulla Ackatina. 

ag. Strawsekey Cocxiz, Cardium Flavum. 
49. Buccinum Glaucum. 

50. Buccinum Erinaceus. 

§1. Madrepora Areolata, 

58. Buccinum Dimidiatum, 


be Purple-side Gorgonia, Gorgonia Sanguinolenta. A eas 
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: 54. Turbereulated Paper Nautitus, drgonauta Nodosa. 
‘This is the animal from which man is first supposed te have learned 


the ‘art of sailing. Pope, in his Essay on Man, alludes to it, where. 


he says, 
 Leam of the little Nautilus to sil, 
« Spread the light oar, and catch the flying gale.” 


Pliny describes it thus, ** But amongst the princi i 
nature is the animal called Pompilos, or N antilus heal olivia 
face of the sea in a supine posture, and gradually raising itself up, 
forces, by. means of its tube, all the water from the shell, in order’ that 
it may swim the more readily; then throwing back the two foremost 
"arms, displays between them a membrane of wonderful tenuity; which 
acts as a sail, while with the remaining arms it rows itself. alon the 
tail in the middle acting as a helm to direct its course; aid thus eons 


its voyage like a little ship, till alarmed by any appearance of danger, 


when it takes in the water, and descends. 


535. Rost Maprerore, Madrepora Rosea. 

ea ee Gorgonia Nols. en 
7. Black-jointed Corai, Isis Hippuris, 

5g. Black Cora. : ipperis 


* 62, Murex Babylonius. 


65, Buccinum Dimidiatum. 
67. Bear-paw Cocke, Tellina Scripta, 


#, 
71, Harp Sursi, Buccinun Harpe. 
72. €ardium Hemecardium 
73, Music Sasi, Volute Musica, 
7A. Orar Musore, Mytilus. 
75. Music Suez, Folute Musica. 


79. Hare Suet, Buccinum Harpe. 


81, Murex Longicauda, 

82. Spotted Meton, Polute Indica. 

83. Aurrican Muscie, Mytilus. 

Neexace Cons, Conus Glaucus; 

86." 

s7. ar . 

88, Proasvs, Pegasus draco, Lin. 
Tiis 


| 
i 
: 
* 
i 


ot a 


This fish is du inhabitant of the Indian’ seas, and om account of the 
size of its pectoral fins, it_is supposed, that like the flying fish,’ it can’ 
support itself. soiie wadments in tht air, while it springs octastonally 
over the surface of the water." ” . 


Bell-Glass of. Humming Birds. 


"This Glass stands upon an elegant bronzed ‘Egyptian tripod, which 
strikes the eye by. its neatne’s and simplicity of workmanship. It con- 
tains the following Birds, at presént known, named according to Lus- 
N£US. en : : 


: | Seyselid cant palit 
Like Natute?.can Tiagin@tion Voast, * é 
Amid ber gay creation, hues like these? .  Tuomrsow. 

OF all animated beings {says Buffon) the: Fly-Bird is the most. ele- 
gant in form, and superb in colours. The precious stenes polished by 
art, cannot be, compared to this jewel of nature. Her miniature pro- 
ductions are ever the most wonderful ; she has placed it in the order of 
birds, at the bettors of the serie of magnitide; but all the talents that 
are only shared amongst the others, she hag bestowed profusely on this 
litle favourite. The emerald, the ruby, and the topaz, sparkle iv its 
plumage, which is never soiled by the dust of the ground. It is icon- 
ceivable how much these brilliant birds add to the Tugh finish and beauty 
of the avesterp Inndscape... No sooner is the sun risen, than numerous 
Linds are secu Buttering abroad: their wings are so rapid in motion, 
that it is: impossible tp sliscern: their colours, except by their ghitterings 
they are never still, but continuilly visiting flower after flower, dnd ex- 
tracting the honey. For this purpose they are frnished with a forked 
tongue, which énters the cup of the Hower, arid enables them to sip the 
nectared tribute; ‘upon this alone they subsist “In their fight they 
ymuke a huzziug noise, not unlike a spinning wheel; whence they have 

their name. ; ; ; 
_ . The Nests 6f these birds are not less curious than their form:, they 
are suspended in the air at the extremity of au orange branch, a pome- 
granate, or a citron tree, and sometimes evcn.to a straw pendant from. 
4 hut, if they Gud one convertient for the purpose. The female is the 
architect, while the male goes in quest of materials, such-as fine cotton, 
“moss, and the fibres of vegetables. The nest is about the sige of halfa 
“walnut. They lay twe eggs at'a time, and never more, in appearance 
like small peas, as white as suovr,. with here and there a yellow speck. 
The time of incubation ‘continucs twelve days, at the end of whichi the 
young ones appear, being then not larger than a Blie Bottle Fly.“ ¥ 
could never. perctive,” says. Father Dutertre, “ how the mother fed 
them, except that she presented thé tongue covered entirely with honey 
extracted from Mowers.” Those who ave tried to feed them with syrups 
could not keep them alive more than 2 few weeks these aliments, though 
of easy disgestion; are very differésit from the “delicate nectar collected 
from, the. fresh blossoms. | -It- has been alledged by various naturalists, 
that during the winter season they remain torpid, suspended by the bil 


. from the bark of a tree, and awakened into life when the flowers begin 


* Dd te 
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to blow ; but these fiction’ are rejected, for Catesby saw them through 
the.year at St. Domingo and Mexico, where Nature never entirely ioses 
het bloom. Sloane says the same of Jamaica, only that they are more 
numerous after the rainy season ; and prior to both, Marcgrave men- 
tions them as being frequent the whele-year in the woods of Brazil. 
The method of obtaining these minuté birds is to shoot them with sand, 
or by means of the Trunk-Gun ; they will allow one to approach within 
five or six paces of them. It is easy to lay hold .of the little creature 
while it hums at the blessem. It dies soon alter. it is caught, and serves 
to-decérate the Indian Girls, who wear two of these charming birds, as 
pendants from their ears. The bidians, indeed are so struck and. daz- 
aled with the brilliancy of their various hues, that they have named 
them the Beams ov Locks of the’Sun. Such is the history. of this little 
being, who flutters from flower to flower,. breathes. their freshness : 
wantons on the wings ofthe cooling zephyrs;’ sips the nectar of a thou- 
sarid sweets ; and resides in climes, where reigns the beauty of eternal 
Spring. . : ‘ 


No. 1. Toraz Homme Bren, (Trovtilus Pella) inhabits Surinam: 


By Toraz do, - female. 
13e Do. do. do. 

7 dee: _ 

Bs 

8 


“OT, Saprurer and Eyerarp H. {Trockilus Bicolor, Lin.) inhabits d 


* Gaudaloupe. 
“8. Least Huusonc” Biro, ./Yreckilus~Mininuss) inhabits South 
‘America,. ‘This is the least of all known Birds, | 
9s, Least H. female and nest... >| 2 
_ O.. Wioter-gaaso H. /Trochilics Aurilus inhabits Brazil andCbiana. 
. EL Litde H. (Trochilus Exilis) inhabits Gitina. 
“196 Green Jacamar (Galbula Viridis) inhabits the moist woods of 
Guiana and Brazil. a ‘ : 
_ AS. Ropy-wecken H. (Trochilus Mochitus) inhabits Guiana, Brazil, 
and. Surinam. igh % . ss 
14 Gaev-setiies H. /Trochilus Pegasus) inhabits Cayenne. 
15, Buacx-carrea H.. (Yrockilus Polytmus) inhabits South Ame- 


‘Fica and Jamaica. : 

_ 16. Garnet-taroaten H. (Trechilus Auratus.) 

1% De... do, female. - . 

_: ¥8. Reo-preastap H. /Trochilus Jugularis) inhabits Surinam. 
; 119., Green and Buve H. /Trochilus Ourissia}. inhabits Surinam. 


.20. - D. do. fernale. - 
J. 93. Howzy-sucxine H. /Trechilus Metlifugus) inhabits Cayenne. 
“p B@- Dow nite > do. female. — 
po ade - Do , do. . : 


a he Buacx-sreastep H. (Trochilus Gramineus} | _ 

4g, 25  Couaren Cararen, (Certhia Chalybea) inhabits the Capé of Geod 
[Hope ; feeds on insects and the nectar of Sowers ; ‘sings charmingly. 

26. Back and Viover Cregeen, (Certhia Brasiliana) inhabits Brazil. 

: 1 97. GoLpEen 
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os 1%. Coumen-cresren Wrex, (Motacilla Regulus} inhabits the. 


whole world ; is the least of British Birds, and sings melodiously. © 


.CHINESE CURIOSITIES, ke. 


No.1. A Cuwese PAGOD, or Ioo., made of brass, somewhat 
in the shape-of a Lion, with an-aperture in the back for putting in in- 
cense and fire, the smoak of which ascends through the mouth, 3 

2. Innta# HOUCA, or Tosacco Pier, The snake or pipe through 
which thesmoke is conveyed to the mouth, is a flexible tube, covered 
with red silk, about five yards long 3-at the end of this is a vessel, in, 
the form of -abell, several pounds weight, which is filled with water, 
sometimes rese-water; from the top of this bell rises another small 
tube, about ten inches long, at the eud of which is the head of the 
pipe, which contains the substance they smoke, composed of odorifer- 
cus herbs mixed with other things. It is lighted by putting small balls 
of charcoal upon it; when they begin.to draw, the smoke -ascends 
through the water, and comes through the Jong tube into the mouth 
quite cool, and much pleasanter than by the common manner. This 


~ method of smoking is considered-as a luxury among the natives of the 


East, and they have a servant whose office itis to attend his master 
with his pipe. ; ; 

3. A beautiful Cuinzse Bow and Arrows. The bow is made of 
horn, finely painted and japanned, and when unstrung, turns back ia 
such a manner that the ends nearly toch. The method of uniting the 
horn for these Bows is unknown to Europeans.—See this Bow in the 
Armoury. : 

4. A Catwesz Harsiet, the stock inlaid with mother of pearl.— 
See Armory. 7 

5. Chinese two edged pointed Swonp —See ditto, “ 

6. A Curnese Suiecp, made of Buffalo’s hide, japanned and pain- 
ted.—Seé ditto, ‘ 

7. A leh handed two edged Sworm.-—See ditto. 

8. Various kinds of Men and Women’s Snozs, from China. 

9. Curious Stockines, from ditto. ve 

40, -Model of the Lc of a Cursesz Lavy, who had worn the Iron 
Shoe, ‘taken from one in possession of Sir Joseph Banks. This ridicu- 
lous cuistom practised by the Chinese onthe fashionable ladies, it is 
said, is to prevent them from straying too much from home. . The 
manner of performing it is thus, When thechild is three years old, the 
bones of the feet aré broken, and a tight bandage put on, over which 
they fix an Iron Shoe, which prevents the growth of the fodt, and makes 


the wearer have an awkward gait in walking. The Shoes which fit this 


Model are in Case No. 2, and Miscellaneous Case No. 2. 
11. Two Fans from China; one made of feathers, the other is of 


2 curious construction, and is made ef ivery. 


12. A 


ee ee ee ee eae r venue 
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12. A Chinese Sun Fan, seven feet long. . 
13. A Viv, Fuae, carried in thé hand to Keep the fies from the Faee, 
oo have a servant whose employment is the performance of this 
office. . : : 
_ 14. A Bawver, carried before the Emperor of China when he gues 
in person to the wats; It is Composed of silk of various colours the 
- middle of which ig ormamented with a wamber of the most horrible fi- 
gures that can be ‘conceived. 
15, A Man’s Hat, made of cane lacquered, on which are some Chi- 
bese characters... : ‘ ° 
16. Another Fat, -piade of tine... ‘ - 
17 Wursciixc Arrows from China; the’ Reads of which nad 
Annoy: China, th Fe are made 
of horn perforated. with holes, which, by Cutting the dir intheir Micht. 
Produce 2 lond whistling Sound, ‘whende the tame. The Sime kind of 
Arrows were formerly used in Englatd, aid shot from ofie friend! 
camp to another, by Way of signals, ¢ " 
7. 18, and i9. Two Musicar instRoMeNTs, with three Strings, played 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


“= QUADRUPEDS. ! 


"> These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 
Thou sitt’st above those heavens” z 
Te us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works; yet these declare ~ | 
"Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 


upon alter the manner of a Guitar’; they haye'akind of dram at the 


3 covered ‘with the skin of a snake. Presetited by | Mitros, 


Ne. i, Variecatep, Turren, ox Ursive Banoon, 

. (Simia Mormon, Lin.} : 4% 

: This Baboon is very numerous about the Cape of Gond Hope, and ig 
one of the largest of this tribe of animals, measuring, when full grown, 
nearly five feet in height. It is very strong, fierce, arid libidinous, yet 
at the same time is capable-of attachment and gratitule. One that was 
sent to the proprietor of this Museum, ia the year 1803, had two deep 
srounds in its loins, owing tothe pressure of a heavy chain by which it 
wwas confined, fridging the skin in such a mauner, as almost to sever the 
flesh from. the boue s ‘on appearing anxious to examine the wonnds, it 
presented the lacerated part to inspection, and after one side was-dressed 
avith avery sharp mixture, {though at the same time ‘it was agonized 
yvith pain,}..it opened the other wound for the same application, which 
st-comttinued todo, until such time as the excoriated places were healed, 


which is an instrament of semi-métal resembling 
ig 


g struck produces a'sound, similar to the tone of 


heir labour. By this method much confusion is 
5. where the Sreat concourse of vessels would be continually 
foul of eachother, if not warned by" this tontrivance, These ‘| 

: , a that the trackers know perfectly ° : 

lien the signal is miade Hromi the ‘vessel they are hauling. : Frey ae ; i 
| 
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Rewise used at the Sarrisens, and béat at the approach of @ Viceroy 


21: A Pair of BRAMIN’s SHOES, fiom the Eat-Indieg. PB 
ho article of dress to the »€yes of an "Buropean will aes ee 


= traordinary than thesé shoes: They are made of hard wood. oF one piece i dt remained at the Museum some time afterwards, and, although mis- 
in the form of the sole of d -comuiba shite; taised from the Lie 4 i ~ chievous to the family, yet on the least motion of the ‘hand; or on utter- 

about the height-of a patten; by a Projécting piece of wood fea felt at e H ing an angry word, it was all attention and submission. These baboons 

; : } “in their native country do considerable damage to the gardens and plan- 


the front and at the heel;: The means by which tf ey a 6¢ 
feet, is by a peg of wood, that-stinds betwedtr the maleated 
secures them in walking. So 


fations, carrying on their depredations inx large troops, with such bold- 


the two largest tocs, whi ; : 
} ‘Best toes, which ; ness and resolution, as. excite astonishment. 


24%, Several French Stiors or Crocs, called Shabots, : habitant of Brazil. “In a native-state, these Monkeys are supposed to 
25, Rore made ‘df Wood, found in the Beg of “Allen, County of iced upon fruits, but in a state of confinement they will occasionally feed 


22: Wearon, used by the Pollisuars itithe East-Indies The - pheones 2. Necro Monkey, (Simia Maura, Lin.j 
recat Yee = ay $ East-Indies, 6 5 y Ae 
throwh with amazing velocity: and eertaine ,. béing principal Ee hed i we That sagacious observer of riature; Mr. CG. Edwards, seems to have 
‘the legs of their eriemies,  * ” yee Lee Rey aimed at : been the first describer of this specics.. It is a native of Geylon and 
7) (hee faa 4 2 5 "5 ¢ Fe i = . 
Pala Liveriooh mak ot ie Riowotion, Capt. John Pet- : eran Mowrkxey, / Samia Jacchus, Lin.j 
Rgrew, of Liv » Which’ was rent‘and'knotted jn an ay > 3. StRiatEp Money, ./ 5a ches, Lin. cb a el Bee 
Maanher, ina gale of wind on the Lach of “Augiist, 7 a : +i This extraordinary little. animal, no larger than a Squirrel, is an in» 


West Meath, ‘Ireland: ° Used by the peasants for acrigaina: Peat pa insects, snails, ke. | Edwards, in his Gleanings, makes mention of a 
~ “Presented by Leo. M‘Nally, Esq. Deol age iealtutal purposes. 2 pair of -the aniinals,. sthich -belonged to a London merchant, who 
~ = : ‘ Me Me ENG ‘ NATURAL resided at Lisbon, had young at that place. ‘These, at their one 


si 


ae 


exceeding ugly, having no fur, They would frequéntly cling fast to the 
teats.of the dam; and when they grew a litte, they used to hang upon 
her back and shoulders: “When she was tired, she would rub them off 
against the wali or whatever else was near, as the only mode of ‘ridding 
herself of them. On being forced from the female, the male immedi- 
ately took them to him, and suffered them to ,hang round hiin, to ease 
her'of the burthen. This kind of Monkey is very scarce. 
4. ‘THe Mapacascar Bar, /Vespertilio Vampyrus, Lin.) - 
This uncommon animal is called by Buffon the Rolssetfe ; it measures 
* néarly three feet from the tip of one wing to the other ; the body isnearly 
as large as that of a cat, but it resembles a rat in the shape of the head ; 
it is covered with short hair of a reddish brown colour; the top of each 
wing is armed with a strong claw, with which it fastens itself to the 
branches of trées; it has likewise Eve sharp claws on each foot. Some 
of these animals grow to an enormous size; and in the islands. of the 
iEast-Indies they are sometimes seeti in such numbers, that they darken 
theair,at noon-day. They are carnivorous; and very voracious. In 
a searcity of flesh and fish, they feed on vegetables and fruits of every 
Kind. This is the Bat to which Linnaus applied the title of Vampyre, 
on the supposition of its being the species of which so mary extraordi- 
nary accounts have been given relative to its power of sucking the blood 
Of then and cattle, f * 
§. Wiirre Bar, (Pespertilio Auritus Par, Lin.) This is a variety 
of the Iong-eared Bat. - are ae 
6. Tur Story, /Bradypus Tridactylus, Lin.) s 
‘These are of all quadrupeds the most slothful and fadoleht.  “ Na~ 
ture (says the Count dé Buffon} seems to have credited this il] construct- 
ed mass of deformity for nothing but misery.” | They-haye neither ca- 
niné nor incisive teeth; theireyes are dull and heavy; their mouths 
wide and thick; their fur refembles dried gtass; their thighs are almost 
disjointed from their haunches;. their legsare very short, and badly 
shaped; they have no soles to their feet, nor toes separately moveable, 
but only two'or three claws,. excessively long, ctooked downwards and 
backwards; They can neither seize on prey, nor feed on flesh, atid are 
therefore reduced to live on leaves and wild Fruits. They take up a 
long time in crawling to -2 tree, and are still longer in climbing to:its 
Branches. When at last oné of them has actomplished its end;- it fas~ 
tens itself to a tree, crawls from branch ta branch, and by degrees strips 
the whole of its foliage; in-this mauner it remains several weeks with- 
out moistening its food; and when it has consumed its store; and the 
tfee is tet quite naked, unable to déscead, it continues on till hun- 
ger presses, which becoming more powerful than the fear of dariger, 
or.even death itself, it drops to the ground, without being capable of 
one any effort to break tht viclenée of -the fall. Its reanners are 
‘sluggish -to-an excessive dégreé ; ‘its - general appearance disgusting; its 
‘voice plaintive, piteous, and:éven horrible.’ “It car live 2 prodigious 
time without food; Kircher says forty days. It has vast strength in the 
“paws, and fastens its claws into aly thing-Wwith siele force, that they 
‘carne! be disengaged ; hened, when beasts of prey attick this animal; it 


es 


23 
adheres to theni so strongly, that they both are found dead in each other's 


FP stipe Ant-Eater, { Myrmecophaga, Tetradactyla, Lin, } 
Inhabits South America, goes out in the night, and sleeps during the 
day }. when irritated, it seizes on a stick or other object with its fore . 
daws, and fights sitting on his hind Jegs; ‘the extremity of the tail is 
naked and prehensile, by means of which, it is enabled to suspend itself 
aches of trees. RAS ; 
come eras Ant-Eater; (Myrmecophaga Didactyla, Lin./ : 
Inhabits Guinea, and the hottest parts of South Ameriea. It climbs 
trees in quest of a species of Ants that buiid their nests among the 
branches; they thrust out their clammy tongue into the nest, and draw 
it into their mouths Govered with insects: Their tail is ef great use to 
them in climbing, for they twist it round the branches to prevent their 
falling. ea 
' 9. Fea giein e ANt-EAtem, /Myrmecophaga Aaileata, Shaw.) 

This is one of those curious animals which have been lately discovered 
in New Holland. --Ie differs from all the other Ant-Eaters in having the 
body cover ed with sharp spines, resembling Porcupine’s quills, only 
they are shorter and thicker in’ proportion. It has a remarkably long 
tubular snout, with a-yéry small mouth, out of which it shoots its worm 
like tongue, in the same manner as the others. It burrows under the 
ground with the greatest ease, nature having furnished it with amaz- 
ing strength in its legs and feet. rose . 
ae Laiorates Manis, (Manis Telradactyla, Lin) | 

This rare. animal is-a native of India and Africa. It is perfectly 
gentle and harmless, though it has the most formidable appearance, be- 
ing eniirely covered with large sliarp seales, which it erects when 
irritated. - Buffon says,. “ The most cruel and voracious of beasts, 
such 2g the Tyger and the Panther, make but useless efforts to devour 
these armed animals; they. tread upon, and roll them, but when they 
“attempt to seize them, they are grievously wounded; they can neither 
terrify them by their violencé, nor crush them by their weight.” _ This 
animal has a strong affinity to he Ant-Eaters, from which they chiefly 

iffer in the covering of their bedy. : : 
we Seer lil Manis, (Manis Pentadactyfa, Lin.) 

‘This animal differs. from the former, int being of a shorter and strong- 

er form, and in Having the scales much broader. In the neighbourhood 


of Bengal it is called Vajracite, or the Thunder-bolt reptile “from the _ 


excessive hardness of its scales, which are said to be capable of giving 
fire with a.flint. It is sometimes found of the length of six feet, but 
m more than half that size. _ Ase : 
: ees ARMADILLO, ( Dasypus Novemeincius, Lin.) 

Te received the name. of Armadillo, or Hog in Armour, from the Spa- 
niaids, and from the impenetrable coat of mail with which it is furnished 
by nature for its defence. It is a hative of South America, where 
there are several kinds of them ; but the principal diflerence consists im 
the number of barids,.or foids, of which the armour that covers the 
body is composed. It is a harmless, inoffensive animal; feeds on roots, 


fruits, and other vegetables; grows very fat, and is much esteemed Joc 


hrauine apeapn  oatg 35 
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fhe Ueticicy of its flesh. The Inditins liunt it-with sixjall dogs tidied FoF 
the purpose : when it is surprised, it runs to its hole, or attempts te 


make a new one, which it does with great’ expedition, having stréng . 


claws'on the fore feet, with which it adheres so finly té the ground, 
that if it should be caught by the iail whilst‘ making its way inte the 
earth, its résistance is so gréat that it will sometimes’ ledve it in thé 
hands of its pursuers; to avoid this, the hunter has recoiirse to artifice, 
and by tickling it with a stick if gives up its hold, and suffers itself to 
“be taken alive. If no .othiér means of escape bé left, it rolls itself. up 
Within its covering, by drawliy in its “head. and legs, and bringing its 
tail rouilid'them, asa bahd (0 conriect then: nicré forcibly together; ink 
thig situation it sometinies: escapes by rolling itself over the. edgé of 2 

: , and generdliy falls to the bottam unhurt, * J ** : 
JoumoN Seau, (/Phocd Fliuliiia; Lin} SE eg was 
This animal is a native of the Etiropean Seas, and is feund abéut’ al 
thé coasts. of the northern hem. t, and'even as far as the’ opposite 
abiut die Souther polar régions. — 
that ii also inhabits some frésh water 
mit dften be observed sleep: 


aire informed by. Mr. 
a8 that of Baiket,, Oron 
thé rocks, nea 
i 


Sometimes tlic) 


AWwat Sa S 
sléeps nidre profs 


‘hi thie winter season, and seldom briig more thai two at'a birth. Tis 
~ “Said; that they suckle the young ones for about the space of a fortnight én 
‘the spot where they are bérn,-after which they take therm out te 
“aad instroct them in switiming and’ secking their food, which ¢ i 
“oF fish, sda weeds, Kc. The Seal is supposed’ to be long-lived). Biiffon | 
says it attzins an hundred years. The voice of a full growh Seal i like © 
the barking of a.dog ; that ofthe young resemibles the mewing of a kitten. 
They are said to delight in thunder storms, and at such per 
tHE rocks and contemplate witli sedibing delight the cényalsions of the 
“elements. Seals are gerterally very fat, and are hunted for tie sake of , 


eir oil. »Phe Scal in this Museuni was brought alive froii, Ireland 


arid'lived ‘sdinetime aficr, itr the possession of the proprictor. . 
‘4. Panruer, (Felis Pardus, Lin./ ra ds seater Ue 

The Panther is an untameable animal, aid is next ia size to the Ty- 

ger. It inhabits Africa, Barbary, and the remotest parts of Guinea; is 
extremely. fierce, and attacks every living créature without distinction, 

~ “but happily prefers the Aesh of brutes to that of mankind. The axci- 


t 


ents were well acquainted with these anitbals, ‘The Romans drew’ pro- | 


digidus tiunibers from Africa, for theti public shoes... Starus exhibited 
150 of them atone time; Pompey, 410; and Augustiis, -420.. They 
probably thitmed the coasts of Mauritania of these animals; but they 
: : : * sul 


en approached tod Hear, Uiey 


ds to.sit on . 


emt gpa 


_ not tum; this box is opened behind twice or thtice_a week by the per- 


"which it is produced. 
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Will ewarm im the southern parts of Guinea. The Skin of this Panther 
was presented by Mr. Pollito. ; 

Maacay, on Tycir Car, (Felis Tigrina, Lin.) 

This diminutive species of Tyger, which is scarcely as large as the 
domestic Cat, is a native of South Atoerica. In the disposition of is 4 
colours it- greatly resembles the Panther. It is very fierce and un- 
tameable. : . 

18. Tue Icrnsumon, (Piverra Ichneumon, Lin.) 

In India, but still more In Egypt, the Ichneumon has always been 
considered as one of the most useful and cstimable of anisials; since it 
is am inveterate enemy to serpents, rats; and other noxlous creatures 
which infest those régions. ' In India it attacks with courage, that most 
deeadfal reptile, the Gobra de Capello, or hooded Snake. It also dili- 
gently. seeks for the eggs of Crucodiles ; for which reason, as well as itt , 
general usefulness in destroying all manner of troublesome reptiles, it 
was held in such a high degree of veneration by the ancient Egyptians, 
as to be regarded as a miinor deity, or one of those benevolent beings pro- 
ceeding from thé Parent of the Universe. For the purposes above spe- 
cified it is still domesticated by the Indians and Egyptians, inthesame mah-. 
ner as the Cat in Europe; and ithas also the merit of being easily tamed, ° 4 
and performing with alacrity, all the offices ofthat creature. Like many ~. 4 
others of this tribe, it is a mast dangerous enemy to several animals : 
larger than itself; over which it gains a victory, and sucks their blood. 
In a wild state it frequents rivers; in quest of prey, where, it is re- 
ported, to swim and dive like an Otter, and continue a length of time 
wader water. . As it is a nativeof warm climates, it of course is greatly 
injuréd by.a renioval te the cold regions of Europe, to the variations of 
which, it generally falls a vietim. 

16. Tae Crver, (Viverra Cwetta, Lin.) : 

This animal is sometimes erroneously called the Musk Cat. Itis a. 
native of the hottest climates of Africa and Asia; ‘yet it is capable 
of living in temperate or even in cold countries, if it be carefully 


defended against the injuries of air, and provided with delicate and suc~ a 


culent food. The Civet Cat is a wild fierce animal, and feeds on its 
prey in the’same.mammer as the Fox, In Holland they are frequently 
téared for the sake of their perfume, which greatly resembles mnsk.— 
This is produced in a pouch under the tail ; arid those that keep them 
for this purpose, put them into a long narrow box in which they can- 


son who collects the perfume, who drags the animal backwards by the 
tail, and keeps it in that situation by placing a bar'before it, while with 
a small spdon he scrapes the odoriferous substance from the pouch ix 


17. Exuine, (Mustela Erminea, Lin./ 

Is found principally in the wilds of Russia, and other cold coun- 
tries. It is from the skin of this anjinal that the valuable white fur is 
made. They are said to change théircelour, being brown in summer, 
and white in winier. 3 oS : . 

18. Tue Gott, on Braztutan Waasex, (Virerra Nasua, Lin.} 

It inhabits Btazil and Guiana, rons up trees very nimbly, cats ue 

E 1s 
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dog, and holds its food between its forelegs like a bear. It is said te 
gnaw its own tail. ; 

19. Squasu, or Stiviinc, (Viverra Mephitis,) Lin. 

It is a native of Mexico; and feeds on beetles and small birds. Is 
destroys. poultry, of which it only eats the brains, When afraid, or ir- 
ritdted, -it voids an offensive kind of odour, whith no créatute dares to 

. approach. Professor Kalm was in danger of being fuffocated by one 
.that was pursued into a house where he slept ; and it affected thé cattle 
. $0 much that they. bellowed thtough pain. 

20, Peraunina Orossum, (Didelphis Pelaurwi, Var.) 

The size, colour, and form, of the Petaurina, or Great Flying Opos- 

. sum ef New Holland, renders it one of the most beautiful and extraardi- 
nary of Quadrupeds. The whole length is rather more than three feet, 
of which ‘the tail is nearly one half, The body is about the size of a 
smail Rabbit, and the general appearance is that ofa F lying Squirrel. 
An expansile membrane, covered with fur, stretches from the fore to the 
. hiad. legs on each side of the body, which enables the animal to 
_ spring at pleasure to a great distance. The general colour of these ani- 
,Toals.is adeep grey brown; but the one in this Collection is of 2 uni- 
; form white, with avery faint, shade of grey down the back. , The na- 
, Gvesof Botany Bay call it Hepoona Reo. 
, 21. The Grear Kancuroo, (Didelphis Gigantea, Lin. Macropus 
_ Major, Shaw’s Zoo.) - ee 
. OF all the animals which the vast Island, or. rather Coritinent, of 


Australasia has presented to our view, the Kanguroo raust be considered 


as otte of the most extraordinary ; its size, general conformation, teeth, 
and other particulars, conspiring fo render it a most interesting object to 
every naturalist, “Che frst discovery of this remarkable Quadruped, 
wagin-the year 1770, when Capt, Gook was stationed on the Coast of 
New. Holland. It is the only Quadruped our colotists have yet met 
with in New. South Wales that supplies them with animal food. There 
-are two kinds ; the largest that has been shot weighed about 140!bs. and 
measured from the point of the nose to-the end of the tail, 6 feet 1 
inch; the tail, 2 feet I inch; head, 8 inches; fore legs, 1 foot; hind 
lege, 2. feet 8 inches; circumference of the fore part of the body 
near the legs, I foot tinch; and of the hind-part, 3 feet. The 
snialler kind seldom exceed 60lbs: This animal is furnished with a 


. pouch similar, to that of the Opossum, in which its young is nursed and 
.. sheltered. , It feeds on grass and other vegetable substances: In their 


native state these animals are said to feed in herds of 30 or 40 together ; 
and one is generally observed 16 be stationed as if apparently on the 
watch, at a distance from the rest. One of the most remarkable par- 


: ticularities of the Kangureo. is the extraordinary faculiy which it pos- 


-Sesses of separating at pleasure, to‘a considerable ‘distarice, 


the two long 
fore. teeth in the lower jaw... The Kanguroo may be considered in some 
degree asnaturalized in England, several having been kept for many yearg 
in the Royal domains at Richmond, .which have, during their residence 


there, produced young, and promise to render this most elegant animal 


- Ja permanent acquisition te our country,” 
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i haw. } 
Kaneuroo, (Macropus Minor, 8) : 
= ait which, from its colour avd the eee are eee 
i ined the title of the. Kanguroo Rat, 15 siz 
stone! grate hi f the animal resembles that of the Kanguroo, 
rabbit: the general shape of the an ‘ oe 
but i tion of the parts less pi g, and th 
ee at aga a Lanes Z f a coarser nature. In its 
ir, which is a dusky cinereous brown, o! s Te. 7 
ior Tics with pega Kanguroo, except that it has aoe ed 
of six front teeth in the spre jaw, pe oat : ah snk 
i i fore teeth in the lower jav e the g ae 
sneer hago and position, but are Haerignee Le nd oe grine 
ee ini i above a1 is 
sumber on each side both : ame rs | 
ae ae teed or channelled with several Jougitudinal ae the sd 
re cee anes plata. The structure of the hind feet in this sper 
iar those of the Kanguroe, but the fere ek ne co SS ner te 
male i i i abdofainal pouch for the rect 
female is furnished with an al Leena ire Hearne RSL AE 
. Some of this species wert imported m ng : 
Hltand and brought forth young. - Its native marae Is Polo poet age 
23, Pouan, or Wits Bear, (Ursds Marilirnans;) Lin. Sys. ie een 
This is a ‘eer larger species than the common Bear, ae a . peed 
have been sometimes found of the length ee 12 feet. Ree see eee 
han in the commen Bear, 
are of a more lengthened form t Racarngrenie emcee 
i i in proportion. The whole animal is wiute, 3 
pat gear wes little, avid the teeth of extraordinary ex eee 2 
oh hair is of great Jengh, and the limbs are extremely large ee 
Its isthe confined to the coldest parts of the globe ; being four wi = 
E10) degrees of north Jatitude, us far as any navigators have yet Laat 
trated. “The shores of Hudson’s Bay, Greenland, and Spee 
it: rincipal places of residence ; but it is said to be carried me 8 
rd i floating ice as far south as Newfoundland. The Polar Bear is 
Saacal of tremendotis streigth and fierceness. Barentz, in we voyage 
in search of a north-east ees to geen ie ned ae o 
i i . Nova Zembla, where ack 
the animals, in the: Island. of Nove alesse: erate 
izi in their mouths; carrymg them otf w 
a anes in the sight of their comradess. It 
eatsest ease, and devouring them in the sig oe 
is sai 2 Jomatimes will attempt to board armed vessels; 
is said, that they sometimes wt 5 ard aed ee 
i ft é been repelled with difficulty. 
distance from shoré, and have spe her 
“the Bear consists of seals, fish, ‘and the carcases 0 35 
ar aay prey on deer and ether animals. They i = 
Dario kinds ‘of berries they a 5 hs find. oes He Ais ea i ‘4 
i y t of the fles! . 
in Greenland in droves, allured by the scen' sae ars eo 
i times surround the dwellings of the natives, D 
peau acer itis added, that the most successiul method of reees 
them is by the smell of burnt feathers. They grow extreme y a3 
hundred pounds of greast having been taken from a single beast. 


--flesh is said to be coarse, but the skin is valued for the coverings of va- 


rious kinds, and the Greenlanders oftert nee 2 en a coe 
i : i lent thread. During ths 
lit tendons are said to form an excel iz 
ne aie chiefly on the ice-islands, and pass frequently from ies une 
sther ;, being expert switomers, They ee ee on . ee 
$ i i aad, pr 
jslands at the distance of shore than 80 miles from 1? ars 


8 


feeding as they float along, They lodge in dens, formed inthe vast mas- 
ses of ice, which are piled in a stupendous. manner, leaving great ca- 
“vers beneath: here they breed, and bring forth one or two ata time, 


* The affection between the parent and young is so gréat, that they will 


sooner die than desert each other. . They follow their dams a long time, 
and grow to a large size before they quit them. During winter they 
retire, and bed theniselves deep beneath the snow or else beneath the 
‘fixed mountains of ice,, where they pass in a state of torpidity the long 
and dismal arctic nights, appearing only with the return of the Sun. 
The skins of the Polar Bear, says Pennant, were formerly offered by 
the hunters in the arctic regions to the high altats of cathedrals and 
other.churches, for the priest to stand ou during the celebration of mass 
in winter, Presented by S, Staniferth, Esq. of Liverpool. 
24. Ware Mote, /Faipa Zurepea, Var, Lin. J 
- 25s Bhack Rat, (Mus Rattus, Lin. j ey ae 
‘This species is now almost extinct, (though formerly very comnion)} 
being nearly extirpated by the common rat, which is originally a.ma- 
tive of Norway. . : 
26. White Rat, (Mus Decumanus, Var. Lin.) caught in a mill 
near Warrington. 
27. Marmor, (4rctomis. Marmota, Lin.) F . 
The Marmot, when taken young, is more capable of being tamed 
than any other wild animal ;. it will easily leara to perform feats. with a 
stick, to.dance and obey the voice of its master; it bears a great antipa~ 
thy to the dog, and when it becomes famillar in. a house, and is certain 
of being supported by its master, -it will in his presence-attack the larg- 
est dogs, and boldly fasten en them with its teeth. They are natives of 
the Alps and Pyrenean mountains, and-remain in a torpid state from 
“the end of September to the beginning of April., . They live in societi¢s, 
from. five to fourteen, in number, ‘in burrows. which. have several pas 
sages constructed with great art; the principal apartment at the end is 


warmly lined with moss and bay; and it is asserted; that this work is - 


sarried on by the wHele company, that some cut the finest grass, others 
pull it up, others take it in their turn to-convey it to the bole ; upon 
this occasion,” it is added, one of them lies-on its back, permits the hay 
to be heaped upon ifs belly, keeping its paws upright to make room, and 
in thismanner, it is dragged, hay and all, to their common retreat. 
‘Whenever they venture abroad, one is placed as a centinel, sitting ow 
an elevated rock, while the others amuse themselves ja the fields below ; 
and.no sooner does he perceive a man, au eagle, a dog, or any other 
enemy, than. he informs the rest by a kind of whistle, and is himscif - 
the last.te take refuge in the cell. These animals ren mach swifter up 
hill than down ; they climb trees, and run up the clefts of rocks, with 
. Rreat ease : indeed it is hidicrously said of the Savoyards, whi. aré the 
general chithmey-sweepers of Paris, that they have learucd their trade 
from the Marmot. : a 
Gary Squinres, /Sciurus Cinereus, Lin.) 

“This Squirrel is an inhabitant. of the northern parts ef Ameri 
where they are sometimes so injurious to the plantations, that a ‘Tewa’ 
ef three pence each for those destroyed, is given by several of the Ame: 

: ritar 


, 


a lid Sg tease eens aceralenenn por, ; 
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rics Stites. Pennsylvania atone; in the year 1730, paid no Tess a?” 


sim than §,000L for destroying thei: a 
“29. cx Souinneb, /Sciurus Niger, Lin.) Pye 

: ae Sqoirrel differs principally from the former Squirrel in-its 
colours; iis habits. and manners ‘being nearly ease say 

30. Amraican Fiyixe Squirren, (Sciuras Volucella, Li = se 

"Ys feds than the common European; being not above five ne eS ‘ gy 
avd. is of a grey ash colour on the back, and white on the mee : : 
he has black prominent cyes like a mouse, with a large ee ps a 
The name seems te imply; that he is endowed with bie like <4 
which however is not the case; for he has only a lene aes en 7 
side, extending from the fore to the hinder feet, with i“ A it an 
nected; this skin he can stretch out like a sail; which holds 2 
ait, that it buoys him up, by which means he can jump from be 
: ance, insomuch that some have thought 


i ther ata great dist hi 
ie ‘had ce Ecaley eee He feeds on the same provisions as other 


i ad may easily be made tame; but he is apt to do a great 
ee a Fe corte, by cropping the corn as soon as it begins 
- Botany Bay Fryine Squirret, (Sclurus Pelaurus Australis. 7 

This is the largest and most elegant of the Flying Squirrels Lb wee 
eribed. Its raost remarkable characteristic is, the rounded ¢ au Sy ss 
great toes, of the hind feet, which are. furnished with a ee ae ; 
while all the other toes, five:to each foot, have sharp hooked claws, Ia 
jts manners it resembles the preceding Flying Squirrel. 

32. Pyomy Antuiore, (Antelope fygmead, Linj Pte g. 

This beautiful and diminutive species-of Deer is a See ol ne ot~ 
est parts of Africa, and is easily tamed, but of so a a a - Pee 
not to bear our climate even with the greatest care... The height of the 


fall crown animal is only nine inches, yet so remarkable are the pow-_— 


F its activity in its native regions, that it wil] leap a wall of twelve 
penne ” The legs are scarcely thicker than a large quill, and 
are frequently tipped with gold and used as tobacco stoppers. 

33. Tue Ruroceros, (Rhinoceros Unicornis, Lin.) aoe 
é Next to the Elephant, the Rhinoceros may be considered as_onie of d ¢ 
mist powerful of animals ; in strength indeed he is inferior to bee an 
his bulk, (says Boutius) equals the Elephant, but is lower only “ ac 
count of the shortness of his legs. The length of the ear ee aR a 
 héad-te tail is uswally 12 feet; andthe circumference of the body nearly 


equal that length. Its nose is armed with s6 hard and formidable 2. 


it the Tyger will rather attack the Elephant, whose ptobocis he 
cn tay bold then the Rhinoceros, which he cannot face, — 
danger of having his bowels torn- out, by the defensive ree of pe 
adversaty- The body and limbs of the Rhinoceros are a al & 
skin sohard and itnpenetrable, that he fears neither the claws of the Tyger 
nor thé trunk of the Elephant. It is said to turn the edge of ss aes 
and fo resist even the force of a musket ball. The upper lip ate he B : 
noceros is capable of great extension, and is so pliable, that the anion 


< it frem ‘si i ist i ick, collect its food, oF 
_ can nieve it from side tw side, twist it reund a stick, a 


b 
Ff 
‘ 
; 
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stize with itany thing it would carry toits mouth. The Rhinoceros 
without being ferocious, ‘er carnivorous, is, totally uritractable 
and rude. Jt seems at times to be subject to paroxysms of fury. 
The one which the King of Portugal sent to the Pope , in the year 1513, 
destroyed the vessel which transported it. Like the Hog, the Rhinoce- 
tos wallows in the mire, isa solitary animal, and delights t rove near 
the banks of rivers. It is found in Bengal, Siam, China, and other 
countries of the East, where it feeds on the grossest herbs, preferiig 
thistles and shrubs to the finest of pasturage. The female produces but: 
ope at. atime, which during the first month, exceed ‘not the size of 2 
large dog. _ Atthe age of two.years, the horn is not more than an inch 
Tong ; ; at six yearsald, itis 10 inches long; and grows to the length of 
3 feet. - From the peculiar construction of his eyes, the Rhinoceras can 
only see what is immediately before him. When he. pursues any ob- 
ject he proceeds always in a direct line, overturning every thing jp his 
way... His sense of smelling is so acute, that his pursuers-are obliged’ 
to avoid being to windward of him. They follow him at a distance. 
and watch till he lies down to sleep. They then approach, and dis. 
charge their muskets into the lower part of his belly. : 


BIRDS. 


aoe 2 se 8) aw Almighty Bein: 
Cause and support of ail things, ean I ven 
These objects of my wonder; can E feel 
‘These fine sensstions, and not think of thee? 


Large Glass Case, marked A 


‘No 1. Honey Sucking Hu mum Bran, (Trochilus Mellifiéeus, Uk 
This akan ted pled Ga this oe, a et 
eee P ix case, as 4 contrast to the superb 
.2, Cocorzin, or Groubd Dove, {Columba Passeri h i 
dco: ) Dove ind, Lin}. 
y We retain the name Cocotzin given by Fernandez,. because "ne bird 
on which it was bestowed séeins to differ fromail others, and as it is smal- 
aero fhecommon Turtle, many naturalists have called it the Little 
Turtle, ft is found through.all the southern parts of the New World, 
and sometimes advances to the. toast of Carolina, where it feeds on 
bearies, especially those of the Péllitory. 
3. Btowzx-wincrd Pictos, (Col in.j inhabi 
Heekit Med be ci > umba Chalcoplerd, Lin.} inhabits 
_ | de Growsizn Picton, (GolimhaCoronata, Lin.) Boot 
‘ SNE Genie size of this species,” which is not far short of a Turkey, 
bed es i some naturalists to place it rather among the gallinaceous 
aribe than in abe genus Columba. Its characters are however so dearly 


and 


Sn a tana, 


a1 


and decisively marked, as to declare at once its proper geaus. Ttis un- 
doubtédly one of the most elegant of birds, and is a native of the Molucca 
Jslands. Its voice resembles that of the Wood Pigeon, but im so loud 
and hoarse a tone, that it is recorded of somé of Mons. Bougainville’s 
sailors, tbat they were greatly alarmed on hearing it for the first time 
in the unfrequented spots of some islands on which they landed ; sup- 
posing it to have proceeded from the savage cries of hostile and concealed 
natives. ‘This bird is frequently brought to Europe ative, and is con- 
sidered as ine of the greatest ornaments of thé menagerie. The above 
bird when living, was many years in the possession of her present Ma- 
jesty. : 

, Hf Rep-teceen Partrince, (Telrao Rufus, Lin.) 

This Partridge is found in miost of the temperate and mountainous 
countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is seldom seen in England. 

6. Borany Bay Bia of Paraptse, (Manura Superba.) 

In the 6th volume of the Linnzan Transactions, this highly singular 
bird is mentioned as 2 non-descript, and is found in the hilly ‘parts of 
the country of New South Wales, where the inhabitants call it the 
Mountain Pheasant. In respect to its manners and food, ne ‘particular 
account has yet been obtained. : 

7. Ancus Purasant or Luin, (Phasianus Argus, Lin.) 

This superb ind majestic Bird was first described by Edwards, in the 
53th volume of the Philosophical Transaetions, who says “ It is the 
largest of the Pheasant Genus yet known, being in size equal to a full 
grown Turkey. “The wings and tail are besprinkled with a multitude 
of round spots like eyes: whence it has received the name of Argus.— 
The feathers inthe middle of the tail are very long, and project much 
beyond the rest: its head is covered with a double crest. Tt has been 
doubted, whether this bird had not originally’ more than two Jong-tail fea- 
thers: this, however, on éxamination of the rump, seems never to have 
heen the case. - Mr. Pennant describes it as having spurs like the com- 
mon cock, but this also appears to be anervor; for this bird, although a 
male, aud of full growth, has not the slightest appearance of them.— 
This extraordinary bird with its wings extended, measures eightetn 
feet in circumference, It isa native of the North of China, 

No. 1. Kine of tax Voutunes, (Viltur Papa, Lin.) - 

The Vulture is the most ravenous of the feathered race, since he kills 
prey not from choice, but in general devours only such animals as are 
dying or found dead and'putrid. “His sense of smelling is so exquisite, 
that he is able to scent a dead carcase atan amazing distance. ‘+ They 
are {says Pennant) greedy and voracious to a proverb; and not timid, 
for they prey in the midst of cities, undaunted by mankind.” In some 
ofthe battles of the East, where vast slaughter takes place, of elephants, 
liorses, and men’, voracious animals crowd to the field from all quarters, 
of which Jackals, and Vultures, are the chief. Even in the places 
where the last are at other times seldom observed, the plain on these 
occasions, will be found covered with them. Vast multitudes will be 
seen inthe air descending from every side to partake in the carnage. These 


the Indians believe to be brought by having an instinctive presentiment 


of 
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af slaughter some days before the event. it is observed, that Vultures 
- in. general become-léss numerous as the climate becomes colder; and 
‘that in the more northern countries they are never found. They are 


‘undoubtedly a kind dispensation of Providence, in the hotter regions, to | 
. prevent, the putrid effluvia of the dead from too wuch injuring the - 


health of the living. : . 

2. Gouvrn Eacue, {Falco Chrysactos, Lin. } sae : 

This is the largest bird ef the rapacious tribe; it measiires from the 
+. point of the bill to the extremity of the tail upwards of three feet 3 its 

- breadth from wing te wing about eight feet; and weighs from 16 to L8lbs. 
The strength of this noble bird is stich, that it can with ease carry a 
amb ; and several instances are recorded, of its having carried of chil- 
; dren. . It is found in various parts of Europe, but abourids most in the 
. Warmer regions ; it has been known te breed_in the mountainous parts 
of Ireland ; it Jays three, and sometimes four eggs, of which seldom 
+ more than two are prolific. 

3. Rinc-rairep Eaote, (Falco Fulvus, Lin.) 

Is more numerous than the Golden Eagle, and is very. destructive te 
\-Deer, and carries off. jambs, pigs, and even children. It briilds in pre 
- cipices and sea recks, and is found in most parts of Europe, and.as far 

north as Hudson’s Bay. : 

_& GentiL Fascon, (Falca Gentilis, Lin.) found in Britain, &c. 

+ §« Common Buzzarn, (Falco Buteo, Lin.) 

: These Birds, though possessed of strength and agility, are cowardly, 
= inactive, and slothful;. will fly before a Spatrow-hawk, and when 
overtaken, will suffer themselves to be beaten, and even brought te the 

ground. It is a common species in Great Britain. 

6. Kite, (Falco: Milvus, Lio.) : 

, This bird is distinguished: from the Buzzard by its forked tail. - It is 

common in England, and continues with us the whole year. It feeds on 

-, small birds, particularly ‘on young chickens, : a 
:: 7 Kustee.,. male and female, (Falco Tinnunculus, Lin. _ 

.. The Kestrel is widely diffiised throughout Europe, 2nd is found in the 

. More temperate parts of North America. It is a handsome bird, its 

sight is acute, and its Hight easy and graceful. It breeds in the holes of 

trees) rocks, and ruined’ buildings. It was formerly used in England 
for catching small birds and young partridges. : < 

“8. Hen Harrier, or Brus Hawk, (Falco Cyaiieus, Lin? 

The Hen Harrier feeds on birds, lizards, and: other teptiles 5. it 

*, bretdsannually on Cheviot Hills, and on the precipices under the Roman 
wall by Graglake, Northumberland. ; : 
-). § Great Sxowy Owls, (Strix Nyctea, Lin, /’ : 
. , Inhabits the northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America; itis of 
the largest size, being upwards of two feet long. ‘The. head is smaller 
, i proportion than any .of the Owl tribe; the legs, feet, and toes, are 
thickly clothed with jong downy white feathers; thé bill and claws are 
- +. black, and very, strong, 4 flies about in the day, and preys on He- 
rons, Hares, Mariné Quadrupeds, aud Birds. : 
19. Suont-zaneo Ow1, (Srix Brashyetes, Lin./ 


This 


; 
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0. Suont-garen Owl, (Strix Brachyotos, Lin.) 2 |: 
This rare and beautiful bird, is sipposed by Pennant to be a bird of 
passage, as it only visits us thé latter end of the year, and returns in 
spring to the places of its summer residence. ft is found chiefly in 

woody or motintainous countries, and feeds on mice. wat 
i, Write Ow1, (Strix Flammea, Lin.) a very common bird in 

and. : * . 

es Black and white Burcuer Biro, (Lanius Atricapillus, Lin.) a 


native of Surinam. 


Large Glass Case,. marked B. 


PARROTS, /Paittacus.) 


Of all foreign birds, the Parrot Is best known in this country, and is 
most admired; nor without treason, as it uiites the greatest beauty with 
the greatest, docility. Hs voice more exactl resembles the human 
than that of any other bird, and is capable of numerous modulations, 
yhich even the tones of man cannot reach. The facility with which 
ihis kind is taught te speak, and the degree of memory that it possesses, 
are not-a Jit. surprising... So numerous are the. stories respecting 
the loquacious faculty of the Parrot, that they would fill a volume.— 
Parrots, of one variety or other, are uncommonly numerous in the 
tropical climates.- The forests swarm with them, and the bemty of 
their plumage, though net their natural voice, adds a degree of vivacity. 
to the leveliest of scenes. Though the Parrot is commonly demesti~ 
cated in Europe, it will not breed here on account of the cold. Ie 
indeed can survive our cold winter; but its spirits and appetites are 
both visibly affected by severe weather. It then becomes torpid and 
inactive, and seems. quite changed from that bustling bird which it ap- 
pears beneath a more genial sky. Nevertheless, with proper attention, 
it-will Hive a number of years under the protection of man. The ex~ 
treme sagacity and docility of this bird forms the only apology that can be 
made for the time which. is spent in teachingit to talk. At first it ob- 
-stinately resists all instruction, but seems to be won by perseverance 3 
makes a few attempts to imitate the first sounds 5 and, when it has once 
acquired the articulation of one word distinctly, the rest of the lesson ig 
generally learned with great ease, The sagacity and docility, however, 
which Parrots shew in 4 domestic state, seems also natural to them 
their residence among the woods. They live together in flocks, an 
mutually assist each other against their enemies, either by their cou 
rage, or their notes of warning.. ‘They breed in thé hollows of trees, 
where they make their nests. The larger kinds lay only two or three 
eggs : but it is probable that the.smaller ones lay more. The natives 
are very assiduous in finding out the places where they nestle, for the 
purpose of procuring the young; because those prove the most teachable 
and lively which-are reared in confinement. — Indeed, . the Indians aré, 
not anxious to possess these birds for their talking alone, for sale, er fot - 
their beauty; but also for food; since, though some are ill-tasted, others- 
are very delicate-eating, particularly the parrakeet kind.. - Numerous 
as the species are, and widely as eer are disseminated over Asia, A- 
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frica, and America i 7 

1» yet it appears, that they were -not very general 
-known to the Greeks., The green Pairakeet with a red pe aac te 
Hist of this family imported into Europe; for Onesicrites, the conductor 
‘Or Admiral of the fleet of Alexander the Great, brought them fron: the 


Asland of Taprobane. They-were indeed so new and uncommon, that. 


Aristotle in his 8th Gook.of aninials, seems not to have seen them, .and 
mentions them only front report, for he'says “ there is an Indian bird 
called Psittace, which is said to speak.” “The beauty of- these birds 
made thein liowever objects of hixury atnong the Romans, who lodged 
them in cages of silver, of shells, and of ivory ; and the price of a parrot 
soften exceeded that of a slave. T» enumerate what number of distinet 
species of these bitds have already been discovered, wauld be impossible, 
"since our vessels from New-Hoiland and the Southern Islands, are daily 
adding new ones to this extensive and beautiful genus. : : 


JENo. 1. Baxetan Cockanio, (Pitiaius Banksii.) Whibes Nek. 
Holland, where it was first discovered by Sir Jos. date Lee, . ‘i 
g Balannt: 2 : a 
3. Carenentan Parrot, /Psitfacus Caledonicus, Lin: i 
New Caledonia. : ‘ ! Sieh aes 
“Sd, Red-breasted Paxnot, (Psittacus Heematotus, Lin. } its 
‘Amboyna and N. ew-Holland. an = 

°' Be Red-breasted, ferale. 


© 6, Blossom-headed Paraakeet, (Psittacus Erythrocephalés, Lin.} 


Wtihabits India. 
7.. Tasvan Parrot, Psittacus Tabuensis. J Inhabits the Friendi 
Tslands. , 7 
- 8. Tasvan Parrot, fernale. 


9.. Seiennip Parrot, (Psittacus Gloriosus, Lin.) Inhabits New 
Holland, : ; , 


+. 10. Speendip Parrot, fetnale, . ; 
: il, Rose-ringed Paruor, /Psitlacus Aléxandri, Lin: j Inhabits 
Asia, India, and Africa, : 

12, Nonransen Parrot, ( Psifiacus Eximius. /Inhabits New-Holland, 
! ES’ Nowpariey Pannor, female. 

‘ 2&: Musrsacuo Paknor, /Psittacus Pondicherianus, Lin.} Infia- 
bits Pondicherry. : Z 
“18. Black-winged Parror, /Psitlacs Melanopterus, Lin, inha~ 
bits He and Luzonia. . e eat : 

“. 46. Crimson-fronted Pareaxeir, /Psiftacus Goncinnis.} Tahabs 

Nee are Ss Concinniis.} Tnhabits 
Ly iZ. Gutnese Parnor, /Psitlacds Sinensis, Lin } Inliablts the Southe 
eta. China, Amboyna, and New Guinea. : motes 
$ * 8. Guiza or Evniorran' Parkaxeet,, /Psilldcus Pallarins, Link] 
Shhabits Guinea, Ethiopia, India, and Java. ‘: 
_UYG. Guinea Parnaxest, female, ; ; A 

20, Mouccca Lox, /Psittacus Rube, Lin.) Inhabits the Mole. 
lands, and New Guinea. : : : 


Vs Attached to this Case, is oné of 4 small size, marked Afiscellaneous 
‘Case, We. 1, in which are the following articles :—= . , 
A.—Twe 


i 
i 


: 
i 
ca 
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ae A.—Two Roman Lacurysaronies, or Tear Bottles. These vessels 

“gre found in the urns wherein are deposited the ashes of the dead, and 
were uséd by the Romans to contain the tears of friends collected at the 
funeral pile of the deceased. 
,, B--—Specimen of the Baran-Feuir.—Dr. Hawkesworth relates, “ that 
the Bread-Fruit is found at Otaheite, in the South Seas, on a tree about 
the sizé of a middling oak, or horse-chesnut ; its Jeaves are near a foot 
in length, of an oblong shape, resembling in some respects those of the 
Eig-tree, Its fruit isnot unlikethe Cantaloupe melon; both in size and 
shape ;_ it is inclosed in a thin skin, and hag a core as large asa person's 
thumb.. It has an insipid sweetish taste, and is somewhat of the con- 
sistency of new bread, and is as white as the blanched almond. It di~ 
vides into parts, is roasted and baked before it is eaten, and admirably 


. Supplies the-place of bread to @ people ignorant of the arts of cultiva; 


tien?” i 

G.—Rowax Lamp, made of earthenware, found at Herculaneum, 
~ D.—Teern of the Auticator, (Lacerta Alligator, Lin.} 
~ E.—A Roman’ Lock, found at Stamford, in Lincolushire. 

—Twe curious turnings in Wood, representing Roman Emperors.- 

G.—Lear of the Paryaus, on which are written some Hindoa cha- 
racters. . + 

H.—Lec of the Guinea Deer, (Antelope Pygmea, Lin.) often tip- 
ped with silver, for 4 tobacco stopper. 2 - ; ‘ 

J-—Beax of the Fiasco, (Phenicoplerus Ritber, Lin. } : 

K.—Piece of Leap, curiously intermixed with corn, found in the 
ruins after the dreadful fire which happened in the year 1802, at 
Goree, Liverpool. 

L,—~An ancient Critic Swonrp, made of brass, fuund near Navan, 
in Ireland. Presented by Leonard M‘Nally, Esq. of Dublin, 

M.—Twe antique Siver Rincs. 

N.—Ancient Ivory Coss, curiously carved. 

O.—Part of the Tooth of an Elephant, containing an Iron Ball. 

_ P.—Curious ancient SanpaL, supposed to be Reman, which, with- 
‘the thongs that lace it over the instep, is ingeniously cut out of one piece 
of leather. It was found in the year 1788 in Howford Moss, in Ghe- 
shire, about 12 feet below the surface of the earth. : 

Q.—Specimen of Guamn Agmoun. — 

R.—A curious ancient oval watch, the mechanism of which is kept 
in, motion by 4 catgut, instead ofa chain. This Watch is supposed to 
have been of the earliest invention. : 

$.—Singular Lir Orwament, worn by the natives of the North West 
coast of America. . Of all the monstrous ways of disfiguring the human 
countenance, this seems the most-extraordinary; it is composed of a 
piece of hard- wood three inches long, by one ard a half broad, and is. 
introduced into an orifice of the same size, made by incision. between 
the chin and under lip, in.such a manner, as to give the wearer an ap- 
pearance of having, twe fnouths. -., 

-soA Roman Srvuus, or Graparust. 

_,An instrument used for writing on waxen tables, Authors, while 

composing, usually wrote first on these tables for the cdnvenience of 
: making 
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tnaking alterations, and whea any thing appeared sufficiently correct, — 


it was’ transferréd on paper of ' part f ji 
 Hansterré paper or parchnient, arid published. -‘It seeins 
fesori could write more quickly on witen taille than on rege ¥ it 


the hand wa; retarded by dipping frequently the reed it ink. 


U.—Specimen of the Hura, or Sano-Box, from Barbadses. ‘The 


tree from whence this fruit ig prod ; 
t ta: wh ais fi produced grows te a very Jarve size. 
Pe ‘el ee ee 2 Shade of as ‘many feet io die The 
ripe e = OX, = the use people make of them for that 
:, Ve--Certain instruments called Ceirs, of a wedge-li of: 
which several have been discevered in various pafts of Bice ae 
y s 


of the highest antiquity. - Julins. Cassar - mentions their having been - 


found. in Britain in his time, wh 
urd in Britais s , Where the use of them, w: 
pes practi na era Antiquaries lave pdr 
g theirorigin and use. Mr. Whitaker calls thera Brit : 
axes, but this is supposed to be erroneous, for ete oe 
shape’ of the Celt having been istel Mlisiiai che een 
; 'y found in Iveland, where the be 
mentioned brass sword was discovered, pre : ede 
2 ras | sents st d 
pier ces alae — once the pee hay ae ind ine 
S Of that island, long before Engl in a ivilization. 
The one tharked V. found in ieee Seine ess 
; W.—Found at Winwick, near Warrington. 
Ku: Found in the River Risaie, Lancashire. 
¥.—Curious ancient Iron Ker. 
| 2eon—Nose of a small Saw-Fisw. 


THE BIRDS CONTINUED. 


» No: -18. Watre-rurosrep Tobe! 7 4 : 
The bill of this curious bird is of a ss Se oe aD 
Ty as large as the whole body, which gives the bird sorhewhat f Opse 
pearance of having thrust its head into the claws of a large I bs a 
this extraordinary creature is seven inches and a-half Jon: oat ratte 
tikctmfererice ; it Is extremely slight, and as thin ag flee The 
Bird, so formidable in appearance, is quite harmless and gentle; it iene 
principally -on pepper, which it devotrs very reedily, gorgi 
itself in such a manner, that it voids it crude and teenth ie 
owever, is no objection to the natives usiriz it again.. Th vane 
Fert to that which is fresh gathered from the tree; and sé ap a aN 
ha ee and heat of the “pepper ‘ig qualified by the tit at 
ed oe iy noxious qualities are thus exhausted, Jt is a native of South 
* V4 Black and white Crow, (Corvus, ) ‘from J 
ers cae is Cords Plgiloga ie ve! a 
gris is a variety of the conittion Rok, and fot at Waverires by 
John Blackbirne, Esq. ‘who présetited it to te ae ey, 
»16: Hodven Crow,: (Cores Cornix, Liny - im 
17. The Mormor; (Ramphastos Momota Lin. 2 y 
 Johabits Brazil ; is about the Size of a Blackbird i GE 
Ahtdures eighteen inches Ting, owirig to thé great Jength 


body, but 
the two 


semester 


So bree aterm 
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suiddle quills of the tail, which for two inches near-the tips are without - 
svebs ¢ its bill is strongly serrated. . ; : 

38.. American, or Brus Jav, (Corvus Christatus, Lin.) » 

This Jay is brought from Carolina and Canada, and in those.coun-. 

tries. it must be very common, for many are sent to Europe. es 

19. Banana Biro, (Oriolus Xanthornus, Lin.) - wad 

These birds must. be of a very sociable disposition, since love, whick : 

divides’ so many other societies, scems on the contrary to unite theirs. 

more closely together. They do not separate to accomplish the ‘views. 
of nature in secrécy, but a great many pairs are seen on the same tree 

performing the act of meubation. Their nests areola cylindrical farm, . 

suspended from the extremity of the high branches, and waving freely 

in the air; sothat the young are continually rocked as if ina cradle-— 

‘This bird is reckoned very docile, and easily subject to domestic slavery- 

It is dispersed through thé regions of Carolina and Brazil, ke, 

90. Ren-pueasTeD Buacesinp, (Tanagra Jacapa, Lin} 

_ Is found in South America, and in general two togéther, in gardens 

and in the neighbourhood of hoitses. It tives on fruits, and makes a: 

cylindrical nest of fibres and leaves, suspending it from the branch of a 

tow tree, with the entrance undermost. : 

“ @1. Pawren Frvcu, (Zmberiza Ciris, Lin.) 

"The beautiful plumage of this bird, Nature regnires some time te 
forra, nor is it compleated before the third year. The young Finches 
are brown the first year; in the’ second, their head is of a vivid blue, 
the body greenish blue, and the wings and tail brown edged with green- 
ish blue. These birds breed in Carolina on the orange trees, but do 
not continue there during the winter. 

In this Case is also the nest of the above bird, 
-22, Lonc-BiLten Grakte, (Gracula Longirostra, Lin.) 

South Arcerica. 

93. Viagintan Nicutincace, or Rep Bino, (Loxia Cardinalis, Lin.) 

~ ‘The warble of this bird is charming, and resembles the song of the 
Nightingale. It can be taught to speak Hike the ‘Canary Bird. It is, 
bold, strong and vigorous, but is easily tamed. 

_ 24. Pompavoun, (Ampelis Pompadora. Lin } 

” ‘This beautiful bird is migratory: it appears in Guiana, near the in- 
habited spots, in March and September, when the fruits on which they 
feed are ripe ; they lodge among trees on the banks of rivers, -but never 
retire:into the wide forests. 

35. Wrecks, (Fynx Torquilla, Lin.) 

. : These beautiful litle birds are natives of this country, arriving about 
the same tinte as the cuckoo, and are frequently seen in company with’ 
it; hence they have received the name of the cuckoo’s mate. They 
hold themselves very erect on the branch of a tree where they sit; their 
bodies are almost bent backwards, whilst they writhe their heads and 
necks by.a slow and involuntary motion, like the contortions of a reptile: 

26. Lesser Srorren Woonrecker, (Picus Minor. Lin.} Z 
27. Larce Ameaican Kino Fisuee, (Alcede Torquade. Lin.} 

+7 Phis species is-sixteen inches in length. : 

98. Kine Fisurr, male and female, (Alcedo Ispida, Lin.) : 

_ The Greeks celebrated this bird by the name of Alcyon, ot ace 

F Le 


i 


Inhabits 


38 
ae eplthee Alcyonian, was applicable by them t the four days Beloit 


and after the winter solstice, when the sun shoné biilliarit, che sky 
rene, and the sea smooth and tranquil, ft was thén the timorous tia- 
Titers of antiquity ventured to lose sight of stiote, and shape their course, 
on the glassy main, The King Fisher is the niost egteénied of British 
birds for the brilliancy of its coléurs. It nestles on thé brink of rivers 
and brooks, in holes made by water-rats. ‘ Gessher observes, that it can 
never be tamed, and that it is always wild. Its Aesh has the odour of 
bastard musk, and is very unpalatable ‘foods its fat is reddish; its sto~ 
mach rootny and flaccid, 2s in birds of prey; and-like them too, it diss’ 
charges by the bill the undigested fragments, ‘scales, and bones, rolled” 
fitto litte balls. : ‘ : 
29. Hooroz, (UpupaEpops, Lin.) ~ : hae 
This singular bird is commion in some parts of Egypt, and is. fre-. 
quently seen in Germany, but rarely in Great Britain: The one in. 
this collection was shot in Yorkshire. : ‘ ae : 
“80. Wartiep Bee-Earer, (Merofis Ganunciulatus.) Tahdbits Bo- 
tany Bay. 3 _ a 
“31. Lonior, or Gowen Oniote; (Orioles Galbila. Lit.) |. | - 
The Loriot is of a roving disposition, confinually changing its abode,’ 
They build their nests on lofty trees, and form itwith siigular industry. 
They feed on caterpillars, worts, insects, ia short whatever they can 
catch; but they are fondest of cherties, figs, &c. It is not easy tobe 
tamed. These birds have sorhetimes spread from one end of the Con 
tinent to the other, without suffering any charige in their extétnal 
form, or their plumage. It is fourd in Switzerland regularly twice a 
year. = 
32. Erver Ducx, (Anas Molissima. Lin.) 7 
* The Eider Duck is of a size between the goose and domestic duck, 
and appears to be one of the graduating links that connects: the. two 
Kinds. That beautiful substance known by the name of Eider Down, 
is preduced from this bird, which it plucks froin’ ifs breast for the pur-. 
Pose of lining its nest. Presénted by S. Staniforth, Esq. 
33. Suetpraxz, male and female, (Anas Tordona. Lin) | 
The Sheldrake is not common on the British shores, though they are 


‘numerous in the British isles. 
“$4. Scorer, ot Biacx Diver, (Anas J gra. Lin.) 
“85. Goipen-Eve Duck, (Anas Clangulé. Linz} : : 

‘These birds do not congregate on the British shores in large flocks, as° 
éther birds of this genus do. Ses 
136. VeLver Ducx, (Anas Fuste. Lin.J. Inhabits Europe and 

South Americe. : 
287. Garcany, (Anas Querguedula. Lin.) It is a scarce bird in 
England: : ; : Gee hae 
38. TraL, (Anas Grecca:’ Lin.) : : : a 
“These beautiful litte Bucks seldom exceed 11 ounces in weight, or. - 

_ Measure 14% inches, | They ate comrndn ia England. a 
89: Dow Diver, (Metgus Castor. Lin.) gee : 

40. Suew, or Wuire Now, (Mergis Albellids. Lin.) Yt breeds 
in the arctic regions, © 2). : aoe 
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“or Gouvrerves, (Alcea Arctica, Lin.) +” 

! te Pio nat descritie the bill of this odd looking abe a 
coulter of a ploagh may furnish the best idea of its shape t itis fe te 
very different from that of.a duck; its-edge. is upwards, very broa ‘a 
the base, but ending in a sharp point. When the Pufia Ae = 
building, which is in.a Tew days after its arrival: on oe 7 ee 
gins by:scraping a hole, not zl from a sa —s et ner a 
netrated the earth a little, it throws itself. upon. its a a * i 

; burrows inwards, till it has dug a bole in the ground, 
bar apart See near ten feet deep3 in this fortified place it fays 
one egg. Though this bird is very little Jarger than a pigeon, its egg 
is about, the: size of that of a hen’s. — 

4%., Razor Bsus, (lca Torda, Lin.) + gp ae ae 
The Razor Bill. breeds in some places in- England, a Pheer 
brides it is numerous, where it inhabits the highest rocks that imp: 


~ over the sea. While hatching, these birds sit close together in vast 


numbers, and in rows one.above anether, the male and female doing 
3 

ch tely.” : é A 
Bee ees ‘Peneuin, (Aptenodytes Patachanica. Lin.) 

This highly. curious bird. seems to form the connecting link ives 
the feathered and the scaly race. - It is upwards of three feet in #08 5 
its Bn-like leg’s being placed at the extreme end are Se ay 
i i i ight; in- place of wings, it has two dang 
ee nies athe ve a5. fins, but are of no use on 
flaps, which when in the water serve as-fins, ene ve 

it ii i f Aight ;. it seldom comes to land, 
shore, as it is totally incapable of Aig! t aiptmares 
; f depositing its eggs, and is then so easily q 
ce Cook ess} a es might kill with a stick in a few hours as many 
as would Joad.a large i . Reached i 
3 ican, (felicanus Onocratotus. Fi : 

the vale pares is nearly the size of a swan, and is - a ~ 
rose or flesh colours. its,bill- is near twenty inches lorig, and is furni: : ec 
at the end with a sharp hook, with which the ancients ane it 

ierced its breast, in order to:procuré bidod for the sustenance ol “s 
Same ‘To. the under: mandible is attached a strong bag.or poucit, 
ehichsit is 2apable of distending in such a manner, as to hold from 12 

lbs. of fish. , 
is The ‘birds of this class are furdished with 2 web more on ree foot 
than any other of the feathered tribe. They swim and dive with Ste 
agility, aud may-be tatved and instructed so .28 to render an essenti 
service to their possessor, by their facility in fishing. ; 

45. Suac, (Pelicanus Graculus, Lin.) oo 
. . A common’ bird on the sliores of naa : 

a6, Guit.emor, (Colymbus Triole, Lin.) . 

47, Buacx Gortienor, (Colymbus Grylle, Lin.) Inhabits Greenland 
and the Orkney isles. Oe ip ee . 

48. Sruceaes Davie; (Colymbus Stellatus, Lin. 7) 

4g. Cresrep Grese, (Colymbus Cristatus, Lin.) : pees 

The largest of theGrebes is very common in the os of, a 
Britain ; and is principally remarked for its scalloped na ani ee 
plumage of, the breast, which is 2 beantiful silyery white, and as glossy 
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ae por ieman tare tein kc stereyede alsa abedaha 


SSerintreten cysts omni sit 


” ‘$réed in a ‘domestic state. 
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BO. Livrie Cxsse on Doscaiéx, (Coljmbus Minutus; Lin} * 
> THe least of the Giébe tribe, and inhabits Europe aiid America. 
225%. Coumon Tran, on’ Sea Swartow, (Sterna Hirunds, Lin.) 
2 Wery common on the British coasts. ' 7 
I 82: 'Spoonsiii, (Plalatea Leucorodia, Line} ~ Re 
 ‘Acrare bird iv England, though common in the Low Cotintfies, bé- 
tween the Ferro isles and the Cape of Good Hope. “The bill of this 


“cbisd is different frum any other; it is about 8 inches long, quite'flat, 


and: running out at che end, is there about an inich’and a half wide. ft 
is'found im. many parts of Europe, particularly in Holfahd, where it 
buildsiow trees. and feeds on frogs, lizards, ke: ‘ : 
53. Heron, (Ardea Major, Lin.) aie eens } 
These birds in England were formetly rankéd as toyal Game, and 
piitected by the laws. Twenty shillings penalty was levied off those 
wwho destroyed them, or their eggs. : tS 
«$4. Demorsetne, on Nomipian Crane, (Ardea Virge, Lit. ¥ 
uc his beautiful bird has received the namé of Deniolselie; or Miss, és 
account of its elegant form, its rich garb, and its affected airs, It was 
famous ationgst the ancients, though it was litle known and seen in 
Greece of Italy. : Petre ; 7 
>i BS. Tae Rovat Brio, ok Crownep Avaican CRaxg,y {Ardea Pat 


_ Fotinit, Lin.’ 


ft owesits title of royal, to a sort of crown which decorates its head: 
it inhabits Africa, especially Gambia, the Gold Goast, and Cape Verd. 
Et-is. of a gentle and pacific disposition ; its defence: is ‘its stature, and 
Ge rapidity with which it runs and flies. ‘It is téss afraid af man than 
of its other enemies ; we are assured, that at Cape Verd these birds are 
half domesticated, and that they come into the couft yards-te eat grain 
with the Guinea fowls. Their cry is tke the Peacock’s. The Portu- 
guese in the 15th century, i¢ is supposed, were the first people that 
brought these birds into Europe, ut the time they discovered the Gold 
Coast. ce 
> ‘86, Byrvean, (Ardea Siellaris, Lin.) ONE : 
The Bittern, though a shy solitary bird, ‘yet when attacked by the 
Buwzard, defends itself with great courage. Jt was onte held in estis 
mation at the tables of the great, , ; 

37. Herov, (marked Liver} unknown. 

58. Fitz Grexn Ens, on Cortew, (Lé Courly Verd de Brisson.) - 

The.above bird was shot near Liverpool, and is imagined to be the 
@ply instance of its being taken in Great-Britain. It is about the size 
of the Curlew, of a dark olive brown colour, with green teflections. 
The figure of this bird, bears the nearest resemblance (to any yet disce- 
vered,) to the Liver, represented a3 the coat and crest of the Liverpool 
Arms.” * 5 z 

59. Scantet Ins, (Tantalus Ruber, Lin.) 3. ~ Be 3 

Inhabits the boarders of the great lakes and rivers of South America. 
he colour of the whole bird, except the tips of its wings, which are 
Blick, is bright scarlet. -It feeds on small insects and crabs, ahd will 
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6o.-, Curtew, (Scolopax Arquata, Lin.) - 
Gi. Warsrin, (Scolopix Phaopus, Line} 
* 69. Commox Govwit, (Scolopax Zigocephata, Lin.} ae 
The common Godwit is esteemed by epicures as 4 great delicacy, and 


Sells very high. 


” 63. Rev Goowit, Male and Female, (Scalopax Lapponica, Lin.) 
... Not very common in Great Britain, though numerous about the Gas- 
pian sea, andin Siberia, EN 
| 64, GreensHann, (Scolopax Glottis, Lin.) : at 
Not esmtion in England, though frequent.in Russia, Siberia, &c. 
° “68. Srotten Rapsuanx, Maleand Female, (Scolopax Tatanus, Lin, j 
* 66. Ruse, (Tringa Pugnaz, Lin) | . ; ion 
| "Phése birds migrate from Great Britain in winter; In spring, as 
soon as they arrive, each of the males {of which there are a greater number 
than females) immediately fixes upon a spot of dry grass in the marsh, 
aboutwhich he runs rowad and round, until iris trodden bare; to this spot 
it appears he wishes to invite the female, and waits in expectation of 
her taking possession and becoming an inmate. As soon as a single 
femalearrives, and is heard to cry, the males are roused to war,. for 
they. instantly-begin to fight with desperation ; at the end of the battle 
the female becomes the prize of the victor. _At this time they are 
caught in great numbers by the fowlers, who send them with other fen 
birds tothe markets of the metropolis. These, birds are common in 
Denmark and Sweden during surpmer. | at 
“OTe aan Epis ni Male and Female, (Tringa Hypoleucos, 
Lin.y” 7 : 
mis elegant litle bird. breeds in this country, but they are not nu- 
merous: eee er ae. oe 
‘G8. Dy wir,- Male and Female, (Tringa A’pina, Lin.) 
69. Asu-coLourEeD SAN DeiPER, (Tringa Cinerea, Lin.) ; 
Peniiant says, these birds appear in vast flocks on the shores of Flint- 
shire. : bed be evi Mos s 
70. Purne, Male and Feniale, (Tringa Cinelus,. Lin.) . 
WNumierous on thé sheres of Great-Britain. : 
_Z1. Grey Proves, (Tringd Squatarola, Lin oe . 
72, Livre Stivr, of Least Sanppirer, (Lringa Pusilla,, Lin.} 
3. Avoser, ox Scoorer, (Recurvirostra Avosetta, Lin.) 
“a, Warer Raz, (Kallas Aquaticus, Lin.) This bird is not com- 
mon in Great-Britain. oe , i : : 
75. Dottrers, Male and Female, (Charadrius Morinellus, Lin.) 
76. The Emeoyor Gassawaay or New Soura Watss, (Struthio 


” Novae Hollaniliee, White's Journal} 


I 7 feet high, measuring from the ground to the upper part of tha 
head, and in every respect is much larger than the common Cassowary 
of all authors, and differs so much therefrom, that it carmot be reckoned: 
otherwise than a fiew'species. .The colour of its plumage is greatly sis 
milar, ‘consisting of a. dirty brown and grey: on the belly somewhat 
whitel; the remarkable.structure of the feathers, in. having two quills 


with their webs arising, out of oné shaft, is seer nt ‘this as well a3 the 
sthinon sort. It differs ‘materially in wanting the borny- appeodage 
i G a an 


42 
on the head. The head and béak are more lke ‘those of the Os- 
arich than the common Cassowary, both in shape arid size. Upon the 
head the feathers look Hike hairs.. The wings are. exceeding short, 
which forms a ridiculous contrast with the body, as they are less than 
the Cassowary's : they have no quills in them, being only covered with 
the same small feathers as the body. Auother singularity also presents 
itself in this species, which is in respect to its legs: the back part of 
them are inJented like a saw. . The toes are theee in number, the mid- 
dle one Jong, the others short, with strong claws. On examining the 
yiscera, it differed from that of évery kind of birds ; patticularly in 


having no gizzard or second stomach ; and the liver was so sniall in| 


proportion to ihe bird’s bulk, as not to exceed the size of a Black bird’s. 
‘Thé crop of one killed at Botany Bay by the Governor, was filled with 
at least 6 or 7lbs. of grass, Howers, berriés, and seeds. The flesh of 
this bird (says Mr White) is ood eating, and tastés not unlike young 
tender beef: It is not an unicommioh bird in New Holland, as it is fre- 
quently seen by the settlers, both at Botany Bay and Pott Jackson, but 
As exceeding shy, and runs faster than a Greyhound, 

77. Gresren Gurassow, (Crax Alector, Lin.) 

., Suhabits Surinam and other warm parts of South America; fis size ig 
nearly, that of a Turkey ; the feathers of the head and neck are black and 
white; the whole of the body isarich mixture of fine cream-colour 
and black ; the head is ornamented with an erect crest, each feather 
being. bent a litle forward, which gives the bird a very majestic ap- 
pearance. It is domesticated in Séuth America, and is said to be ex- 
cellent food, : : : : 

78. Gouven Purasant, of China, (Phasianus Pictus, Lia.) 

Of the brilliancy with which nature so often decorates the feathered ; 
tribe, the Golden Pheasant is one of the most striking examples.; a 
bird of which the colours are so powerfully lucid as to dazzle ina fall 
Tight the eyes of the Spectator, and can only be exceeded by the polished 
lustre of the Humming Bird s- even the Peacock himself, with all his 
gaudy plumage, falls short in the comparison. This splendid bird is 
now bred in this country, and will stand our winters tolerably well. 

1,79. Pescitiep Puéasanr, of China, Male and Female, (Phasianus 
Ngcthemerus, Lin.) : 


oe Ehis, species, except in its colours, very much resembles the former 
Species, aid is soon domesticated, 


: 80. In this Case is also an Hybrid bird, partaking of the. common - 
° \ 


Pleasant, and domestic fowl, 

, $1, Buack Grouss, Male and Female, (Tetras Tetrix, Lin.) 
They frequent heaths, and woods of birch and poplar, and ‘often 

dating winter are found buried under the snow. ; 

82, Quan, (Tetrao Coturnix, Lin. 

P, Quails are universally diffused throughout Europe, Asia, and Africa; 

the Y are birds of pastage, and seen in innumerable flocks crossing the 

M lediterranean sea from Italy to the shores of Africa ‘in autumn, aad 
Feti ing itt spring; frequently alighting in their passage on the islands, 
Which they caver with their numbers, They are not very numerous in 

Engl. "The Chinese are much addicted te the amusement of Gght- 


ing 
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nee enemy 
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5 high. 
ink he sport, by feeding them very 
ee it pak als trained for the same 


Pra, Back Sxy-Lare, (Ataude Arvensis, Lin, Var.) Killed in 
Derbyshire. : 
aa Wroure Sxy-Lark, 
ae Wonn-Lar, (Alauda Arberea, : sie 
ey ‘s somewhat smaller than the Field-Lark, but re 
i s. 


i vhence its 
in ite colours. . The Wood-Lark is found in see oe ee 
oats : it sings during the nighit, so as to be mistaken ig 
pee : se 


(Alauda Arvensis, Lin. Var.) Shot at Stam- 


Lin.) 


ee Rep Laax, [Alexda Rubra, Lin.} 
Ynhabits North America. 
87, Waite Sraniine, [ 
88. Srorrep STAR: ( 
eT ved ; 

Ping eae aaa (Sturnus Cinelus, Lin. 


Se te tence (Tardus Merula, Lin, Var.} Shot near 
90. Bu 


Derby. in. 
w. Ring Guzen, (Turdus le caer dP are Road to 


aaa so parave 
wenn Wile arg Highlands of Scotland, where they continue 
eee a g 


1 - feed on berries and insects. ; 
a ae Nona Lhe “T unusH, (Turdus Moric, Lin.) inhabits 
92. ArRics 


ee asruraw Tanacer, (Tanagra Brasilia, Lin.) inhabits South 
Americas: 


: Large Glass Case of Birds, marked C. 


Paradisea Regia. Lin,} 


i i in. Var.) 
Sturnus Falgarts, Lin. Va 
Sturnus Vulgaris, Vax. Lin.) 


} This bird inhabits Si- 


ARADISE, ; ane 
Tiss one pe hers called dotnet the Birds sear er 
as alatio isdrawn from fabulous accounts. Clusius e he awe 
this appel lation from atradition which prevailed in the eas ; ale 
bee onies of the Birds of Paradise had its leader, ae as 
cue ae received with submissive obedience by a es ee 
seaee Pe tbat his majesty always flew above the Hock is parry 
ieee g and tasting the springs, where they mR agente 
a S  eatctas thie islands of the Indian Ocean, and re et doled 
mae ia the rahy season; feeds on berries, ts eee F 
hiehly valued on account of its rarity and beauty of p: 


f isea Furcata. Lin.) | 
2. Buacx-Biap of PaRapise, caren eapeieree BT os aes 


The Black-Bird of Paradise ey He Sectuae ot ae ae 
i works of Linnaeus took » seripti ee 
Hs Sie ee Leverian Museum, which he mentions as being 


plete specimen. 5 aewaten 
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& Siete Brew of Padanise, /Faradisea ‘dpoda. Vin 
“2 : ee Ss sees eee irae che naturalist, than thiise'whiets 
Pe leis ly tse. they have. been described as the inha- 
bitxbts fr, hever resting on the earth, and livin tlre 
heaven. Others have asserted that they live on pated aed 


2 en area have to obtain thest birds, and at the same fime 
ig advamage of their credulity, originally practised many deceits in 


otder to enhance their value.’ - Estor, however, is ‘not of very jong 


duration; a i i i 
on; and, in the present dustance, It was at leagth discovered, that ~ 
~ 3 me = 


these birds had not. only legs,: é 

Y legs,‘ but that they were so disproparti 
ferae, that fih teok away a considerable share of the gelimier ad 
pires, on this account it is not improbable they were deprived of them 


been.totally unacquai i i 

been. Unacquainted with the Bird of Parad. é 

seh 2 eh ago . read aradis = ; 

HATS ted been e aritiquity.; but his ‘opinion nye spar 

t qualities of both. The pheenix, t i d 
a : 2 00, appear i 

egypt, ‘ sek es el alent has remained A ene ae i 
ris‘of Asia, which were very little know r “ 

Ee z ©. knewn t i 
The extreme elegance of the tail feathers of this bird, qe ak che 

expensive articles of female decoration. meine: 

ride partis vce (Strix Pisterina, Lin.) ; 

es is the least known species of the Ow! ¢ ln 

F is own ibe Ow! genus. init 

‘solitary, bird,..and builds its dest in “fie arees; feeds = ag ote 

earning 3 on micé, bats, and 

a he oe (Todus Viridis, Lin) : 

zs reeds, on ees and inhabits. wet and séqtiestered spots.” When. 

Es bangla sf Pets saa yet they may be domesticated if taken 

, young. a native of “Gayenne and South. America, 

ts $6 eau ae cy Vonrreat {Picus Attretus. Lin) 

D s Nor ica; migrates fo Hudson’ rs on we 

and insects, and for want of these aie a a 

BG po ee winken Woobrecxer, fetnale. 

: $3 (GReNapier Grosrzax, (Loxia Orix, Lin 


9. Senecan 


ori itreme bat 


45 
orypWeweden Fixes, (Fringilla Senegala: Lin.) Tnhabits” Senegal . 
and Abyssinia. . : : 
10, Gresteo MANAKIN, or Cock oF tue Roek, (Pipra Rupicola, Lin.) 
Though this bird-is of an uniform colour, it is one of the most beau- 
tifal of South America. They are found in great numbers on the nioun> 
tain Liiva, ear Oyapet; aad on the mosntain Courowaye, near the 
river Aprouack. They are esteemed for the sake of their plumage, 
ahd-dre-very scarce and dear; because the savages, either from super- 
stition or fear, will not venture into the dark caverns where they lodge: 
11. Unknown. . ; 
49: Rep-anod Buaoe Manakiv, (Pipra dureola, Lin.) 
This is the most common of all the Manakins. Inhabits South 
America. . . 
73. Vioracedus Tawxcer, (Tanagra Violacea.} 
A aative of South Amtcrica, and principally found at Cayenne. 
"44. Crested Dowivican Garprnat, (Loxia Cuadiata, Lin.) 
"Found at the Brazils, ata great distatice from any habitation. 
+ 15. Grested Dowrxecan Garpivar, female. 
+ 46:.. Sovstte Rep Brev, or Tasactr, (Tanagra Rubra, Lin.) 
i. Inhabits the woods of Canada, Mexico, Peru, and Brazil. 
17. Femile Suser Rep Biav. 
18. Pawwren Fixou, (Zmberiza Cirws, Lin.) 
~ ‘The beautiful plumage of this bird, Nature requires some time ‘to 
fara, nor is it compleated. before the third year. The young finches 
are brown the first year; in the second, their head is of a vivid blue, 
the body greenish bine, and the wings and tail brown edged with green- 
ish blue. These birds breed ia Carolina on the orange-trees, but da 
not continue there during the winter. : 
19. Brack Heaven Favcatouen, (Muscicapa Fusca Lin.) Inha- 
bits Carolina. ; 
'* 90, Biack Heabep Fivearenen, female, : 
- 23, Java Srannow or Grosseax, (Loxia Oryzivera Lin) 
\ nhabits China, Java and Africas is very destructive to Rice plan- 
tations. “This bird is often confined in a cage, and with care will wea- 
ther the rigors of ai European wisiter, ‘without being seemingly much 
iffected by the cold. : z 
2°92, Java Grosbear, female. 
* 23. ee 
+ Ba, Weeant Sanixe; (Lanius Tyrannus, Lin:) 
A very fiérée and audacious bird, fixing itself on the back of Eagles 
- &hd Hawks, inaking a continual chattering noise, so as to force them to 
take flight. It inhabits America. : : 
25. Unknown. i 
26. Rusy Ceowxen Waren, {Molaciila Calendain, Lin.) Inhabits 
North America... _ 
a7, Ruby crowned Wren, Female. 


ey 


28:-Curreous Cuckow, (Cuculus Cupreus, Lin.) Inbabits Aftied, 
rare, 
2g. Currsovs Guoxew, female. ; ; 
ee ©: se. Crested 
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30. Crested Kinc-Fisuzr, { dleedo Cristata, Lin.) Inhabits Aamboy- 
naand Cayenne. . 


| Sle Crested Kove-Fisuer, female. ; : eaten 
~ 32. Sewecau Kinc-Fisuer, { Aloede Senegatlensis, Lin.) Inbabits 
Senegal and Arabia. - : : By 
. 88. Grescest Stanuwe, {Shernus Ludovicianus, Lin.) Inhabits 
North America, ; sane 
oe Pensive Turusn, (Turdus Manillensis, Lin.) inhabits Ma- 
nilla, ~ secant Gy - ss 
35. Buve Ronin red breast, | Motacilla Siaiis, Lin.} 
Tnhabits Virginia and Carolina, as far as Louisiana, and the Bermuda 


islands: ; me : 

36. Buve Rosin, female. 

37. Black and blie Crexver, rare, (Certhia Cyanea; Lin.) 

The face of thié beautiful bird is of a brilliant sea-green; there is a 
bar on the eyes of velvet black; the rest of the head, the throat, and 
all the under part of the body, the Jower partof the back, and the supe- 
tlor coverts of the tail, o an, ultramarine blue, which is the only co- 
Jour that appears when the feathers are regularly disposed, though cach 
has three colours : accorditig to Brisson, brown; green, and blue. Ie is 
found in the Brazils, and occurs 2!so in Guiana and Cayenne. 

38. Arnican Jacana, (Parra Africana, Lin.) -Inhabits Africa. 

39. OniertaL Rotter, (Geracias Orientalis, Lin.} Inhabits India. 

40. New Zealand Bee-sarer, {Merops Nove Seelandie.} Au ex- 
tretnely rare and sitgular species. ; 

41, Black headed Green Creerer, (Certhia Spiza, Lin.) . Inhabits 
America, but uncertain what part. : : 

42. Black headed Green Creerer, female, 

43. European Ber-eater, (Merops Apiaster, Lin.) 

This beautiful bird is ‘a native of many of the warmer parts of Europe, 
but is rarely seen in the British dominions. -It is extremely common in 
Greece, and the islands of the Archipelago; and in Crete is more plen- 
tiful. Itis im this latter island that the curions miode of bird-catching 
described by Bellonius, ig said to be frequently practised with ‘success, 
viz. a cicada is fastened on a bentpin, or a fish-hook, and tied toa long” 
Jine. The insect, when thrown from the hand, ascends inte the air, 
and flies with rapid the Merops,.ever on. th watch for insects, 
Seeing the cicada, springs at it, and swallowing ‘taba, is thus taken 
by the Cretan boys. - The Bee-eater builds in the banks of rivers, and 
forms its nest of moss. 


F . Lat 
44. Red-shouldered Tanacen, (Tanagra Dubia, Shaw.) - tnhabits 
Alvica, . x 


“45. Gavenne Barnur or Woovrzcxery {Bucco Cayanensis, Lin.) . 
inhabits Cayenne and Guiana, FP ase » 
* 46. Unknown. 


47. Serena Warster, (Motacilla Séperba.) Inhabits New South 


Wales, tn 
48. Not known, Inhabits New South Wales. 
, #9. Rep Betcten Trocox, (Trogon: Curncui, Lin:) : 
+: Lives solitary in the thickests woods of New Spain and Peru. It 
builds 


8 


ymin ncn HES ht BM Hatt it 


4? 
: ; : ay 
builds in hollow trees, and lays iwice a year three or four eggs, equa 


in size to those of a Pigeon. 
50. Swame FLy-caTougr. 
LL WARBLER. F dae. 
a Coe head, or whité-eyed FLYCATCHER, (Mauscicapa F 
. un is : 


i i i rin Garolina. Rare. . ae 
a que pat Watae, (Motacilla Striata, Lin.) Inbabits 
53. Bu 


pelea Me ae eda ee aides 

* ‘Phis bird i in Guine 7 e for 
He pa ee ae as affording in most eae nae 

fd we pies joins in society, but constantly ae pa eri 

: ight hy rapid is short; 1 perc 

boughs, a ae te whole of the night peers ee 

ae of the day; it is always alone, and Laois af tranquil. 

ot OGiteore By a ag ge oe entre by birds a 

ao inese Bra Nests. ste 

the *Snalloe kind, and appear to be composed of the fine flamen 


i i tance col- 

certain seaweeds, cemented sagen acagec eg chielly 
i the sea-shores. 

lected ftom the rocks and stones on oe aa aera 


i “ts of S 
i 5 the islands on the straits o! ie 
pldeer acters els and islands, et a ie ra a ies vet 
it é r] lve: 5 
i ina. ‘These nests, when dissolved | ; E 
jay eae sdtee taste has 2 most delicious elie Sai toes 
ve he sa their opinion, an agreeable taste fo sep age sete 
bited vith. They are therefore highly pel) by pe pp a 
their great expence excludes their use among the poor. ; e 
. ar eae . ses 
‘The Small Micellaneots Case No. 2. attached to the above ig 
Case, contains the following articles. 
A.—Large tooth of the Crotodile. 
B.—Avaicar Arkon. or FemaLe ye 
beads, This Apron in, sonie parts of Africa, 
aale’s dress. fe Sa 
. Ce Specnen of Sear from Labradore, 
. vartous prismatic colours. 
D.—Ghinese Dorewin or 
Stecl-yard. . wre 
; i tone. : . -. 
Pon Hanae Pusrin, (Procellaria Puffinus: Lin. J 
G— Curious polished Stoné, called Plumb Pring girs 
i. Chinese Lanirs Snot; same as Case, No. 2, ; 
ab E Carns. : 
J.-—Chinese Pace oF ea apes. . 
Kt ya Fie,’ from 
: Ee ike ieea BriLLep Tovcar, (Ramphastos Erythrarhyn- 
a ial Serpent -Stone, or Cornu Ammonis, found ® various, 


made of different coloured 
constitutes the whole of 


remarkable for reflecting 


Scaxzs, on the principal of the Roman 


parts of Great Britain... ‘ : 
N.-—Ditto . ditto bus 5. 
@.—Dine dite ; P_Fesl 


4s 


” Pi-—Fossil Stones, impressed with the lexy 
2 es of fern, Ke ++; 
Q.—Part of a Ball of Hair, found in the stémach of 2 cow... ‘ 
R.—An Iron Ball, found in the tooth of an elephant. . 
/ a Guass, resembling human hair. Loe 
z ae ancient Waren, ‘similar to. the one in Case 1, mark- 
wee BIRDS. CONTINUED, | 


98. Mockinc Biro; (Turdus Polygloitus: Lin), «2... : 


°. Without any éxterior attractions, the Mocking Bird possesses: Fac 
ties which render it one-of the greatest objects Hen aime ting 
tiom:among the feathered tribes. . It is about the size of. a thrush is 
natural notes.are musical and-solemm; but.it. likewise possesses thé sin, 
eed power: of assuming the tones.of every other .animal, . whether 
quad re or bird It seems,te divert itself with alternately allyriag or 
2 ying. other birds, and: to sport with their hopes and. their fears: 
mhetiines it. entices them-with the; cail of their mates, and on their 
approach:térrihés them with. the.screams of the eagle; or some other 
hird-of preys It frequents the habitations of tani. and is easily 
domesticated.’ -It builds its nest-in the fruit trees, near the heuses a 
tae me or sand sitting, sometimes. most of the night on the-teps of 
their -chizanies, assumes its. own native melody, -and-pours, forth the 
Sweetest and most various strains. -., The savages call it, Cencontlatolli, or 
Pee languages. It is found in Carolina, Jamaica, Yew. Spain Ke, 
= Jamaica it is very common.ia the Savannas, , where it perches as the 
et nee to chant its song... {ts flesh is esteemed. excellent, : “The one 
S : x . ett 1 
bers iy lection was kept. alive some time. by thé proprietor of this 
O4. Crested Guarreren, (Ampelis Cristata. Lins) H i 
oe Pie Cuarrener, (Ampelus ae 
ird inhabits Europe, Asia, and America, and is of hacen ia 
are * a i be 
ae weighbouthaod of Edinburgh in. February, where it feeds on the 
erries of ‘the mountain ash... In. its. native country it feeds on grapes. 
Te builds in caverns, and is remarkable for the horny réd appe mg a 
ae geven of its Hag feathers: beet se ak 
, Biv f-BREAST! catranen, - (Ampeli 
oni ia) Bien or onadeotrord ae Cuarrener,. (Ampelis 
The fine belt of blue which is traced on the breast, has procured th} 
raced ier : the breast, has procured this 
pe . oe o! i Ribbon, or Bien of the. Holy. Ghost... Ie 
97. Cross Binis, {Zexia Curvirosira,, Lin.}.- aes : 
This:bird is. frequently fond in our countrys, Te received it ae 
; y. Lin o wuntry..,. It received it 
from the peculiar formation of its bill,. the upper aid iper Te 
bwin, in opposite directions, -and crossing, each other. at. the points ; 
thease of iwhich seems to be for the purpose of detaching the scales of 
a . cones, ferme: the seeds lodged beneath them, which are 
aheir. principa 3; it raises each scale wish.i smandib! ne 
' breaks it with the upper. Re ae een oe 
98. Hawninen, (Losia Coccothraustes, Lin.) ‘ feet el ce 
Fohablts Europe, and feeds on the kernels of the almond, waldut 
u aut, 
‘ and 


ep etgeneenti rent 


is Httle known. Ivhabits Virginia. 


: mon in this country, never visits the n 
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and cherry, breaking with the greatest ease their hard stones with its 
bill; it is thus injurious te gardens. is Sead 
99. Harp Bru, oF Crear Buuwetwes, (Loxia Enucleator. Lin.} 


*Chese birds are found in all the northern parts of America, from 
Canada te the western side. of the Continent. They are frequent in 
Russia and Siberia. Mr. Peonant says, that he sav thera in the pine 
forests near Invercauld, Aberdeenshire, in the month of August. 

100. Great Grosseak, (Loxia Grisea, Lin.} Buffon says this bird 
101. Buack Grosseax, (Loxia Nigra. Lin.) Inhabits Mexico. 
102, ANGOLA Grospiak, (Loxia Angolensis, Lin.) Inbabits An- 
gola, in Affica. 

103. Inpreo BuntixG, (Emberiza Cyanea. Lin.) Inhabits Carolina 


and Mexico- 4 ; . 
104. SisKeN, ABERDEVINE, (Fringilla Spinus. Lin} 


The song of the Sisken, though not so loud as the Canary, is pleas- 
ing and sweetly various; it imitates the notes of other birds, even to 
ithe chirping of the sparrow. Like the goldfinch, it may be taught to 
draw water. They are common in most parts of Europe, though they 
do not breed in Eogland. * 

105. Lesser Reovoves, or LInnets, 

‘These birds are not unfrequent in our is 


ern parts. nee 
106. Tawney Buntines, (Emberiza Mustelina, Lin.) From Carolina. 


407. NiguTINGALE, (Molaciila Luscina, Lin.) 
This-bird so deservedly esteemed for its song, is not remarkable for 


the variety or richness of its plumage. The Nightingale, though com- 
orthern parts of our iskand, and 


he western counties of Devonshire-and Cornwall. 
The following description of the varied song of this unrivalled bird is 
taken from, the ingenious: author of the Histoire des Oiseaux ; ‘* The 
leader of the vernal chorus begins with 2 low aod timid voice, and he 
prepares for thé byme to nature by essaying his powers and attuning 
his organs 3 by degrees the sound opens and swells, it bursts with loud 
gad-vivid Aaslies, it Hows with’ smooth volubility, it faints and mur- 
nurs, it shakes with rapid. and violent articulations; the soft breath- 
ings of love and joy are poured from its inmost soul, and every heart 
- beats ‘unison, and melts with delicious janguor. But this continued 
richness. might satiate the ear: the. strains are at times relieved by 
pauses, which bestow dignity abd elevation. The: mild silence of the 
evening heightens the. general’ effect,: and not a rival interrupts the so- 
lemp scene.” .. They begin to build in-May- 3 
308. Prev Wren. 
309; Summer BustnsCars | Fe] Lo4 
1i0. Sorr Tatu: Fined; (Museicapa ‘Matachura.) 
; Tnhiabits New Seuth Wales; frequenting the marshy places, where, 
st lives, and hides. itself ina very dexterous “unanner among the long 


| grass and rushes, ras | ra 2 : 
Til. Crivsox Crreves, (Certhia Sanguined.). Inhabits the Sand- 


«with. ishands, 


(Fringilla Linaria, Lin.) 
Jand, and breed ia the north- 


is seldom seen but int 


H 11°, Surana 


rs 
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ize Surras Warsier, (Motacilla Superba.) Inhabits New South 
Wales, i ox 

433. Loxta Gurtata. Inhabits New South Wales, 

U4. Wun Cuats, male, female, and nest, {Molacilla Rubetra, 
Lin.) Inhabits Europe. : 

115. Gray Wactat, {Motacilla Boarula. Guel.} : 

This bird is frequent-in England; breeds ix the northern part of the 
island, and shifts in winter to the south. It feeds on flies abd gnats, 
andi frequents streams in winter in pursuit of them. 

116. Yeuiow Wastatt, (Motacilla Flava. Lin} 

This bird is seen. early in spring in the meadows and fields; it haunts 
the sides of brooks and springs, which never freeze with us duting the 
‘winter. . 
nuda. Waite Wacran, (Motacilla Alba. Lin, Var.) Killed at 
Halifax, in Yorkshire, bth 

118. The Verrow Wiiow ‘Wren, (Motacilla Troshilics, Lin} 

The Yellow Wren arrives in this country early in spring, and de- 
parts in autumn: it frequents the tops of trees, fon whence it often 
rises singing; its note is soft and sweetly varied. It also inhabits 
America, 

J19. Gotven Caestes Wren, (Motacilla Reguius, Lin.) 

The Golden Crested Wren is the least of British birds; and though 
Frequently seen in some parts of the kingdom, in other :situations is 
rarely observed. It is a hardy bird, and inhabits the thickest brakes 
and woods, : 

120. Buse Backep Manakin, and Nest, (Pipra Pareola. Lin.) 

Th the same case with this beautiful bird, is one of the curious Hing- 

-ing Nests, made by several species of birds in South America and the 
‘Philippine islands. On the banana and plaintain trees of those regions, 
-are seen the most various and hostile assemblage of creatures:that can be 
rimagined. The top-ig inhabited by ‘monkeys of seme particular tribe, 
whith drive off all others; lower down ott the great trunk, wumbers of 
«large snakes are found, waiting till some unwary-animal comes witlin 
«their reach ; and at the extremity of the branches heing these nests, 
itahabited by birds of the most beautiful plumage. “When the time of 
incubation appraacheés;: the birds fly about.in quest of a fong fibrous kind 
of moss, which bears being moulded into any form; :this the little ar 
chitect first ghies, by some viscous: substatice gathered in the forest, to 
i the‘end of a twig, ora strong leaf; ‘that will bear no more weight than 
~.theniselves and that of the nest 3 when they commence building an ha- 
= Bitation, they work ie dowsiwards. like-a jong purse;’ at the bottom of 
~ which the bird erieer’s through'a retort shaped passage; until it comes to a 
kind of door, where the apartmerit! is,‘ ini owhich it intends rearing its 
Progeny. : fe ae MES sds 

121. Bearven Tremice, male and fenaleg (Parus Biarmicus. Lin. 

‘These birds are. fourid thieflpit the Souther partsof England. It 
‘4s Said chat they were fitse broaght to this ‘souihtr'y from Denmark by the 


;“Gountess of Albemarle, and-sonte of therh Shaving escaped, formed a 


colony here: but Latham, with grest Probability, supposes that they 
ave outs ab origin, { 6s ; : 


Lf 
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122. Lonc-raitep Titmice, male, female, young, and nest, (Paras 
Gaudatus. Lin. ane . ; 

Inhabits oe and Siberia; is very destructive te Aare forms 
a nest of an oval shape, with a hole near the upper end for admission. 

193. Rice Brrv, or Bunting, {Lmberiza Oryzivora. Lin.) re 

It is almost incredible what devastation these birds make armong ire 
rice plantations in Carclina. It is said, that negroes are cone Yr 
employed te range from field to field, often up to their knees an! was 
in sats from the time the rice begins to ear, until ee cut, = ates 

4 i 7 ive i while 
i igh Ehey arrive in September, 

these birds from alighting thereon. y, P 
the grain is yet soft and milky; and what is very remarkable, amongst 
the innumerable flights of these birds that anigrate ee baer pars, 

i in i i i} females. he males ac- 

rst not a single male is found, being afi fe I : 
phen by the females make a transient visit together in the Ts: : 
‘They are esteemed in Carolina a great delicacy. They generally stay 
three weeks, and retire when the rice begins to harden. 


Large Glass Case of Birds, marked D. 


“Wo. 1. Res Barasten Parner, (Psitiacus Hematotus.) Inhabits. 


Holland. . ; 
ar Gacy Arr, (Cretophaga Major. Lin.) 


Inhabits the warmer parts of America, and builds a very large nest, ~~ 


in whi sk ales lay their eggs twice every year, each taking 
ere on ae and orsae thém carefully with leaves. ue 
bill. of this bird is very remarkable, having a very igh pies dge 
on the upper miandible, which niakes it almost oval. This bird § 
blackish violer colour, the feathers have green edges. 

3. Lésstr Ani, (Crotophaga Ani. Lin.} 


Inhabits South America. It is gregarious, many females laying iw 


the same nest, each Ging: care of its oe ae piace veer 
fious insects, and worms. x s : I 
man ordér that the bird may pick from oer iia the inseet 
called ( Acaras Ricinus, Lin.) with which they are infested. 
4. Wiipan Bustine, (Emberiza Paradise, Lin.) ee ee 
‘This éurious little bird is about the size of a Sparrow; bul Aeris 
is at least three times the length of the body, and is compose 


- thers like these in the tail of 2 domestic cock. It is a native of Africa, 


wheré it moults twice a year, and has different plumage in winter and 
sammicr. ‘ , ‘ 5 
« Ss Wax-Biit, (Loxia Astrild, Lin.) Pk 
; fitsbite the Canaries, America, and Africa. . It hides itself under 
the grass and herbs, and feeds on seeds. oe ae 
ah eases Fixeu,”(Fringilla Amandava, Lin.} Inhabits Asia, 
ad ig easily, tamed. 2, Se . 
ae Gattlatant Fines, -(Fringilla Ultramorina, Lin.) Ynhabits 
inia, sings nfelodiously. . . 
oa P Ceeusen Feontts Deneck (Psittacus Goncinnus.) Xnhabits 


‘Ness South Wales. ic Sues 
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9. Suarr-rar. Buntiné and Nest ({Emberiza Regia, Lin) Inha- 
bits Africa, 


10. Yettow Winexp Buntine, (Emberiza Chrysoptera.) Lrhabits: 


‘Falkland Islands. | ' 
LL. Pirerine Tovcax, (famphastos Piperivorus, Lin.}  Tehabits 
Cayenne, and is a rare species. : 
+12, Bive Crreven, (Gerthia Cerulea, Lin.) Inhabits Cayenie; 
makes a nest of dried grass, in the shape of a retort and. open beneath, 
which it suspends from the slender branches of trees. 
13. Buve Betiiep Fincu, (Fringilla Bengatensis; Lin.) - inhabits 

Angola, and Bengal. : 

14. Cut-throat Sparrow, or Red-thruated Gnosnean, (Loxia Juge~ 
faris, Lin.) Tohabits Africa. : 

- 415. CGut-throat Searrow, Female. - : 

16. Hgirivoze Onio.e, (Oriolus Baltimorus, Lin.) So ‘called ix 
honour of Lord Baltimore. Anhabits North America. A : 
17. Golden Crested Wren, (Motacilla Regulus, Lin.) inhabits i 

Europe. 

18. Great American Goat Sucker, (Caprimelgus Maximus, Lin.} 

- The length of this very singular bird is about 18 inches, “What ren- 
ders it very remarkable is its tmouth, which when open extends beyond 
the eyes, and makes the. bird Jock as if its head was cut in two 
Like the Owl, ‘it is seldom seen in the day time, unless disturbed; it- 
feeds on insects, which it catches on the wing. : 

ig. African Carag or.Brac, (Buceros Africanus, Lin.} : 

“When we consider the uncommon expansion and cumbrous over-- 
groweli which swells and deforngs the bill of this bird, we are struck _ 
with the incongruity and discordance of its structure. Though large, . 
it'is'weak and ill compacted, aid so far from being ‘useful, it proves 


burthensome : it is like a long lever where the force is applied near the © 


fulcrum, and consequently the extremity acts feebly : its substance is so 
tender, that it shivers by the least attrition, and these accidental cracks 
have been mistaken by natiuralists for a regular and natural indenting, 
These produce a remarkable effect on the bill of the Rhinateros Calao ; 
forthe mandebles meet only at.the point, and the rest remains wide oben, 
as if they were not formed for each other, The interval is worn and~ 
broken in such a manner, that this part would seem intended to be use-” 
pred at first, and’ afierwards neglected, . The above Calao inhabits 
Tica, ; 
“20. Red-winged Ortoie, (Orioles Fheniceus, Lin,} a 
, Uohabits in vast flocks from New York as far as New Spain, and is 
very destructive to rice plantations, lidevours with avidity the swarms 
of insects and wornts that infest the low grounds... It builds a pensile © 
nest among the reeds, far beyond the reach of the floods, in’ which ié. 
lays eggs of a white colour, ‘ 
21, The Toursco, (Cucebus Fersa, Lin.) : 
: This bird is one of tie most beautiful of the African species; for be- 
» sides that its plumage is brilliant, and its eyes sparkle'with fire, it has 
a sort of crown and crest on the head, which confers on it an air of dis- 
‘action. When hungry, it utters a very loud scretm, Co, Go, Go, Co, 


o,, 
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the others higher, rapid, and noisy, 
In a domesticated state, it discovers a 
Edwards says, that this birdis tudi- 


€0, Go, Co, the first notes low, 
with a shrill and harsh voice. 
fondness for apples and oranges. 
genous to Guinea. safe : ; iss 
. Amertean Lark, (Alauda.} ' i es 
a3 Cee or Nicat Jar, se eceat ph ct 
; ii i art of the - ol i , E 
“Tl t Sucker is found ia. every p f the - ah 
ee Africa, and India. It arrives in aan ee et 
the tanter end of May, and departs some time ae nee ae Lee 
: ears in flocks. 
iti here numerous, and never appt n : : 
ji aces ad fly with their mouths open, making a sort of cae aoe 
ke as inning-wheel. The name of Goat’ Sticker was age : 
aie aes a foolish idea that they sucked, the teats of goats or se Pe 
Seite tance so improbable us scarce worth mentiening. P 
hi Serene of the most celebrated and accurate of naturalists, seems 
. Bowever, - be mm : 
to have given credit to it. 
24. Spur-winged Prover, 
Egypt, Europe and Asia. 


(Charadrius Spinosus, Lin.}. Inhabits 


; inde i all Glass Case, marked 
the above Case of Birds, is a sma 5 
cee a select collection of Minerals, numbered as follows. 
“No. i. Quartz Crystals on Lead Ore. 
2. Copper, mineralized by Sulphur, 
re. Fa Quart with Copper Byrites, ‘pure, Magnesian earth, aad 
istose Chlorite adhering. 
cara of Crystals, from Hungary. 
* 5, Crystallized Tia, from Corewall. 

6. Grystallized Sulphurous Pyrite. : 

7. .Phospborated Lead Ore. a : 

8. Iron Ore, from Hungary. 

g. Flour Spar. 

10, Amethyst Grystal. 
11. Opal, in the Mairice. 
12. Crystal, commonly ca 

8. Chileedony. . 

i None Gold on Limestone, from Lievigvare . 

15. Silver Ore with Spar, from the county of i Se 

16, Beautiful Specimen of Copper, from Cornwall. 

417. Specimen of Mundic, from Cornwall. 

18. Grystals of calcareous Spar. , 

19. Very fne Specimen of Crystallized ay 

20. A beautiful Specimen of Sulphurous Pyrites. 

21. Phosphorated green ps om : 

. Purple Copper Ore, from Anglesea. 

23. Sainhion Tyrie inclosed in calcareous Spar, 
Me veaie and yellow Copper Ore, of the richest kind, from An- 
glesea. d 

25. Topazine Flour Spar. 


intermixed with Chert-rock, 


oy 


Led Cornish Diamond, from Cornwallis” 


resembling 


96. Copper 


Bison 
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26. Copper Ore, of an inferior 
27. Sulphate of Copper, 
28. Crystallized Sulphur, intermixed with Granite. 
29. Phosphorated green Lead Ore, : 


30, Ore of Zink, commonly called Black Jack. 
_3i- Fine specimen of purple Copper Ore, intermixed with Spar, frome 
tHe Paris mountain, Anglesea. 
32. By 


quality, from Anglesea. 


Small Glass Case, No. 8, 
INERALS ATTACHED TO THE QUADRUPEDS, 


4: Fine group of transparent Crystals, from Cornwall, : 
DB do. F 


‘ee 


2. De te 

*"g Srey Copper Ore, fron Corniwall. 

-4- Fine group of Topaz Crysials, from Germany. 
& Sufphate of Tron : Martial Vitticl, from Anglesea. 
"GL Copper Pyrites, ‘on quartz. ‘ay : 8 
°F. Brilliant specimen of crystallized Iron Ore, from the Isle of Elba. 

.& © Do: Pre as do. : 
*"@ White Crystals, from’ Alston Moor. : 
_ 20. Crystattized Tin-ore, ‘from Cornwall, Par 

£1. Crystallized green Lead Ore.‘ = 

22, Topazine crystallized rock, from Dauphine, in France. : 

33. YeHow Copper Ore, mineralized by Sulphur, froni Gornwall. 


14. Copper Ore, intermixed with crystals, front Cornwall. 
15. Sulphur of Lime. ar 


16. Galcareons Spar, with sulphurous Pytites, from Derbyshire: 


} 


" ¥¥e Malleable Copper, from Cornwall, 
¥8.. Native Sulphur, from Cornwall, 
#9. Iron Stone, from the Alps. : 
20. Curious Specimen of Lead Ore,. on quartz. 

21. Specimen of Iron Ore, very fine. 
22, Fine Specimen of native Asbestos, or mineral Flax, 


¥ 


4M PHIBIOUS 


Brilliant specimen of Emerald like Iron-ore, from the Isle oF. : 
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<= WM PHIBIOUS ANIMALS. 


wry fauitring tongee of man, 
a we By Fother 1 silent m. thy praise, ae 
«Th Cons themselves would raise 2 general voice; 
a Even in the depth of sohlaty woo er 
By human foot untrod, proclaik: Thy Power. nese 


REPTILES. 
TESTUDO—TORTOISE. 


' ior is tude Greco, Lin.) 
. Covaiew Tortoise. (Tes ; 
aie cape is considered as the most common of aes agian 
vacied, dis a native of almost all the countries bordering o 
Mediter sabe sea. This animal lives to a mest Sey ae 
Hennes being adduced of its having considerably exceeded the perio 
x z 


“of a century. 


5 : Geometrica, Lin.} : 
tal Tortoise, {Testudo ; ; 

- oH aaaess and well-contrasted colours and regularity of geste 
a From is aes is more readily distinguishable at a : an 
Fa ne Ag here of this perplexing tribe. The native atin this a 
i fal tortoise is perliaps not truly known ; haa aad shell is more fre: 

: i y other km, 
Europe than that of any oth d 
ee (Testudo Radiata, Lin-} 
ep Tortoise, ¢ yb cos, 
Fi ae resemblance in the pattern of ‘the shell, and et 
i ee eae it appears that this axtimal has been considere 
pote as the same species, or at most a variety of the abov . ees 
i se fia ossible, however, to view them without og a oe 
“perfectly distinct: ‘The native country of ‘this species is said by z 
to be Madagascar. mer > a 
sc Tortoise, (Testudo Clausa, Lin. : 
; ie. Chose “Tortoise obtains its name from the unusual eee: i 
which the under part of the shell is applied to the irl cing cri 
rae in gach 4 manner round the margin, a aie ‘ - ree oe 
‘awe its hi iti led accurately to cleo: 
‘awés its head arid leg’, it is enabl part 
srenltwerely together, so as to be in a complete ae eae si 
-gtrone is te defence (says Shaw, in his Zoology,) of this 3 : 
. a : 
> in i eath the load. It is a native 
‘| alk in its usual manner benéa a . 
of see pric af North America, being chiefly found e oe hy 
¥els peiucipally sought for on'account of its eggs. a ee : cee He 
* mice, and ever serpents, which it seizes by the middle, an 
ose ate 7 Bs : 7 i. 
"ty shell, and thas etushes them te death seca 


that it is not only uninjured by having a weight of 5 to 600lb. laid upen ~ 
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§ Concentric Tortotse, (Testeedo Concenirica, Lin.) 
‘This species is a native of North America, and is sold in the market 


of Philadelphia and elsewhere, by the name of Terrapin. # Te is an in- 


habitant of waters, and is said tobe a wholesome and even delicate food. 
It is also found in‘Jamiaica.~ ! 


6. Swaxe Tortorse, (Testudo Serpentina, Lin } 


This species, first described by Linnaeus, appears to have been ob- 


scurely known, It is a native of North ‘America, where it inhabits 


stagnant waters, growirg to‘the weight of 15 or 2olbs. and preying on . 


fish, ducklings, ke, “Whatever it seizes in its mouth it holds with great 
force, and will sufer itself to be raised up by a stick rather than quit 
itshold. This auimal conceals itself in muddy waters, in such a man- 
ner as to leave out only a part of its back, like a stone or other inani- 
mate object, by which means it the more easily obtains its prey. In 
New Vork it is called the Snappitig Tortvise. 

It was kept alive in the Museum upwards of eight months, during 
which time if never tasted food. It possessed a most amazing strength, 
‘carrying 2001b. without any apparent inconvenience. Its disposition 
_was excessively fierce. ; : : 

“U7; GaLeacen Torrotst, (Testudo Caleata, Lin.) The native place 
of this torteise is unknown, : . ace 

8. Loccerseap Turtie, (Festudo Carctia, Lin). noi git 

‘This Turtle exceeds in size every other known species. It inhabits 
the same seas with the Green Turtle, but is also diffused inte very’ re- 
mote latitudes, being often found in the Mediterranean, and about the 
“coasts of Italy and Sicily. In a commercial view, it is of little value; 

‘thé Besh being coarse and rank, and the plates of the shell too thin te 
“be of tse, It is a strong, fierce, and even dangerous animal. 
Gg. Torrotse, unkriown. 
10. Tortotse, ditto. 


SERPENT ES--SERPENT S. 


Before examining the Large Glass Case inscribed Serpents, we will 
direct-the attention of the Visitors to those. of this species which hang 
on the walls of the Room. : a 

No. 1. Great Boa, {Boa Constrictor, Lin.} BI se deere wie AD 

4 BY,those who are unacquainted with the wonders of nature, the dé- 
“Seriptions given by naturalists of some of the.more striking and singular 
_ anithals are’ received with a degree of scepticism, or even rejected, as 


, Sxceeditig the bounds of crédibility. Amougst these animals ma y be 


“nutnberéd the prodigious serpents which are sometimes found in india, 


" Alticd, and America; Serpents of so great a size as to be able ito 
, Bofge even some of the larger quadrupeds, and of so enormous a length 
‘as to measure 20 of 30 feet. . There is reason fo. believe, that these im- 


meise serpents are become less common than they were some centuries 


“back; and that in proportion. as cultivation and population have 


increased, the larger species of noxious animals have been expelled 
from tlie haunts of maukind. They are however occasionally sean, 


, and sometimes approach the plantations nearest to their residence, It 
: ds 


ae te emcee nate tnt gamenaamanrmerctimnne inci 


5 


. 2 

; BF 
is happy for mankind that these serpents are not, poisonous ; they a 
therefore to be dreaded only on account of their size and ene A 
which latter is so great as to enable them to kill cattle, deer, a er 
animals, by writhing themselves round them so as to crush them to 
death by mere pressure; after which they swallow them in a very gra- 


dual manner, and when thus gorged with their prey, aie igre a 
pid with repletion ; and if discovered in this state, may without diff- 


i 2 i Frica, ° 
culty be dispatched, These enormous serpents are natives of Africa, 


‘India, the Indian islands, and South America, where they inhabit 
marshy and woody places.. The one im this collection measures igs 
aids of nineteen feet in length, and was presented to the Museum by 
m, Esq. . . 

es tsi Rartie Swaxé, (Crotalus Durissus, Lin./ ; 
’ The Rattle Snake is ‘one of the most poisonous of reptiles, and is the 
largest of the serpent tribe that inhabits America. — The most a 
cuous distinction this animal bears from all other of its species, is- : @ 
fattle, which makes so loud a noise while the-creatyre is in motion, : at 
its approach may be known, and danger avoided. Many gine ot 
aré of opinion, that the Snake acquires an additional bone to the a 
every year; from the number of which bones, the precise age of the 


Snake niay be known. Catesby, in his History of Carolina,says, “the 


“Rattle Suake is the most inactive and sluggish of animals, and is never 
the aggressor, except in what it preys upon; for unless he is pein 
he never bites, and when provoked he gives warning by shaking his 
rattles, sothata person has time to escape.” It is said that this ore 
has the power of charming or fascinating small animals yithin its reach, 
which it devours. Squirrels and birds are its principal prey, and no 
sooner do they spy the Snake, than they skip from hough fe boughs and. 
approach by degrees nearer to the enemy, regardless oe anger, 
until they enter the extended jaws that are open to seal their ruin. 
Bartram observes, that some Indian Nations never kill the Rattle Snake, 
ar any other of the specics, alledging, as their motive, that it would 
influence its living kindred to revenge the injury or violence done to it 
when alive. The flesh of the Rattle Snake is said to be much relished, 
even by Europea 
. Boa, unknown. 7 

‘ Rock Swaxe, (Coluber.) from the East Indies. ot 
5. Secoracte Snake, or Gopra oe Careuto, /Golaber Naja, Lin. } 
The Coluber Naja, or Cobra de Capello, is a native ef India, where 
it appears to be one of the most commen, as well as the most ine 
of the serpent tribe; very frequently proving fatal in the space of 4 
few minutes, to those who unfortunately experience its bite. In India 
it is exhibited as a show, and is ef course, more universally known in 
that country than almost any other of the race of reptiles. It is carried 
about in a covered basket, and managed by its proprietors in such a 
manner, as to assume a dancing motion at the sound of a musical in- 
strumient. “The Indian jugglers, who thus exhibit the animal, deprive 

it of its fangs, by which they are secured from its bite. 


I Large 


HilBieie aa 


Large Glass Case, inscribed Ser, 


No. 1. Pinrano Srak b if i. i r 
Aurea cone gE, (Goluber Meledgris, Lin.) This Snake is 
2., Corréx-peceien Swake, (Coll 
. LI 3 (Coluber Erythrogaste 
a bos eaten Snake is a native of Pond belie phe i 
a ee ate and very probably feed on fish; but birds, ad suck 
esis imals as they are able to overcome, they also devour; for fi 
banana ee Pie of poultry, they suck the eves, and s 
: they are bold, nimble and active, 5 ily i 
er 3 5 ; ve, but are generally reputed 
z stand 8 =e hay i no fangs like the viper kind. eG 
4, Unknown. ! 
Se Caspian Suaze, (Coluber Caspius, Lin.) . 


This Snake is said to be found on the shores of the Caspian Sea, in 


ed dee fas bushy places; when disturbed, it first endeavours to 
thou rd bast i : suite! springs forwards on its assailant with great fury, 
h ing any inj its bi te 
enue g any injury by its bite. 
Lies ass Snare, (Coluber Lachesis; Shaw.) 
eis a poisohous species, being 2 ith | 
és ; Ss g armed with } igss 
paid og i Seperate seems to be'an animal of Dene 
r oe native of Cevlon, where it i y t 
Biten. This Snake was unknowns. te Linnaeus ot ieere 
8. Unknown. : 
9. Crivison-srpep Snake, (Gol i 
ake, (Coluber Porphyriacus, fh 
ae ‘Wasrum SNAKE, (Goluber Pickin bat en Berea Bs 
Mite ae of the handsomest of the North American Snakes. I 
dregs af totam covey cllal Wetapian’ 1 s mate 6f she 
Strings of 41 a cal Vam " i i i 
and Virginia, and is au innocent aula eeaiueaice 
P Uoeuienees ree (Céluber Flagellimn, Lin. } 
re of Nort! i A F 
Virginie merica, and net uncommen in Carolina and 
12. Garpen Boa, (Bea Ho: ¥ i 
Pe ecrciagri a ea riulana, Lin.) This elegant Serpent is 
13, Common Swaxe, (Cell ix, Li ( 
Vane ae rien sah ber Natrix, Lin,) Common in England, 
ae oe Virsk, (Coluber Berus, Lin.) > 
re, fie which appears to be pretty generally diffused over te 
Bene Ace is by no nieans uncommon in our own island. 
oe has been considered the most veriomous of serpents. Yet 
parse ru ae at least, seem to be far. less frequent than 
ae PA oe eng the bite of this animal produces pain: 
a _ ye = 
ss welling, yet itis rarely of any other bad conse- 


15. Unknown. 
46, Vertebrze of a Snake. 
: ; Large 


a 
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Large Glass Case, inscribed Lizards. 


_ No. 1. Goxmor Guana, (Lacerla Iguana. Lin.) 
‘Though the Lizard tribe jfferds numerous, examples of strange and 
peculiar forms, yet fev species are perhaps more eminent in this respect 
than the Guana, which grows to a very considerable size; and is often 
seen the length of frow three to five feet. Jt is a native of many parts 
of America and the West India islands, where it inhabits rocky aid 
woody places, and’ feeds on insects and vegetables. It is .reckone: 
an excellent food, being extremely nourishing and delicate; but 
observed to-disagree with some constitutions.. ‘The common uranner 
of catching it is by casting a noose over jts head, and thus drawing it 
from its situation; for it seldom makes ai effort to escape, but stands 
looking intently at its discoverer, inflating its throat at the same time in 
an extraordinary manners Guanas are sometimes salted and barrelled 
up for use in Jamaica, and other West India islands, in considerable 
quantities. The Guana may easily be tamed while young, and in that . 
state is both an innocent and beautiful creature. The larger one in this 
‘case lived some time in the stove of the Liverpool Botanic Garden, but 
it never was observed to take food. It was easily jrritated, at which 
time it puffed up the pouch under its throat in an extraordinary manners 
and ori the near approach, of a dog, Ke. it struck the object that offended 
> at very forcibly with itg tail, but it was never known to bite. : 

“_g. Muricatep or Roves Lrzarp, (Lacerta Muricata.j From Bo- 

tany Bay, New South Wales. 

3. Green Lizarp, (Lacerta Agilis. Lin. } 
This species is found in all parts of Europe, frequenting gardens, 

~ warm walls, and buildings, &e. and is an active animal, purseing with 

‘celerity its imsect prey. {f taken, it soon becomes familiar, and may 


-- even be tamed to a certain degree: for which reason it js considered as 


‘ favourite animal in many parts of Europe. 
4, Unknown. : 
5. Ditto. 

6. Ditto. 

7, Awerva Lizaav, (Laceria Ameiva, Lin.} Inhabits South Ame- 
rica, Asia, and Africa. 

§. Monrrony Lizarp, (Lacerta Monitor. Lin.) ona 

The Monitory Lizard is one of the most beautiful of the whole tribe, 
dnd is also one of the largest, sometimes measuring not less than four 
or five feet from the nose to the tip of the tail. This elegant animal is 

a native of South America, where it frequents woody and watery places; 

and if credit raay be given to the reports of some authors, is of, a dis- 

position as gentle as its appearance is beautiful, It has gained the name 
of Monitor, from its supposed attachment to the human race, and it 


has been said that it warns mankind of the approach of the Alligator, 


by 2 loud and shrill whistle. 
Q. GECKOTTEs (Lacerta Dubia. Lin.) ; 
This species is found in France, where it is called Yarente. It in- 


habits ruins, walls, houses; &e, delighting much in the sun shine. It 


js an innocent animal. 
. 10. AZwRS 


fl 
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10. Azure Lizarp, (Lacerta Azurea, Lin. Inhabits South Ame- 
tica and Africa. 7 3, 

11, Smoorg Cresrep Lizarn, (Lacerta Principalis. Lin.) A native 
of South America. 

12. Srrumevs Lizarp, (Lacerta Strumosa, Lin.) nhabits South 
America, : ‘ 

13. Jn this case are also two Great Scouorenprs, or CENTFIDES, 
(Scolopendre Morsitans. Lin.) ~ . | 


There is something uncommonly formidable in the appearance of 


these insects. They are found both in the East and West Indies, as 
well as in the different parts of Africa. These Scolopendrz are of a 
poisonous mature, and are furnished -with forceps, through which the 
“insects iniject-a poisonous juice when they bite. They inhabit the weods, 
where they are preyed upon by different species of snakes; but, like the 
European ones, they sometimes are found in houses, and are said to’ be 
so vommori in particular districts, that the inhabitants are obliged ts 
have the feet of their beds placed in vessels of water, to prevent their 
being annoyed during the night by these horrible reptiles. 

14. Dousvz-rarcep Green Lizapp, (Lacerta Agilis. War. Lin? 
This Lizard is supposed to be a variety of the common Green Lizard. 


The following Lizards are in separate Cases, dispersed ia the dif- 
* ferent rooms :-— 
‘Nov 1, Covmow Cuamaxeox, (Lacerta Chameleon. Lin.) 

Few animals have been more celebrated by natural historians than 
the Chameleon, which has been sometimes said to possess the power of 
changing its colour at pleasure, and of assimulating it to that of any 
particular object or situation. This, however, must be received with 
great limitations; the-change of colours which this animal exhibits va- 
Tying in degree, according to circumstances of health, temperature of 
the weather, and many other causes, and consisting chiefly in a sort of 
alteration of shades, from the narural greenish or bluish grey of the 
skin into pale yellowish, with irregular spots or patches of dull red. 
The Ghameleon is a creature of a harmless nature, and supports itself 
by feeding on insects; for which Purpose the structure of the tongue is 
finely adapted, consisting of a long missile body, furnished with a di- 
lated and somewhat tubular tip, by means of which the animal seizes 
insects with great ease, darting out its tongue jn the manner of a wood- 
‘pecker, and retracting it instantaneously with the prey secured on its 
tip. It can also support a long abstinence, and hence arose the idea of 
its being nourished by air alone. It ig found in many parts of the 
world, and particularly in India and Affica, and also in Spain and Por- 
togal. One that was kept alive in Liverpool, was regularly fed with 
sugar and bread, and appeared to have an affection for the person who 
had the care of it. Its change of form was as remarkable as that of 

its change of colour. 
2. Gait Wasp, (Lacerta Occidua: Shaw. / 
‘Lhe Galli Wasp is a native of the American islands, and seems to 
be particalarly common in Jamaica, where it is said to frequent woody’ 
and marshy districts. The Galli Wasp, (accerding to Brown, in his 


Watural. 
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. tile in 
istory jca,} is reckoned the most vedomous repiue 
seeks oa Hf Ligeia as creature can recover from its pak 
ii and it is sat at ; oe 
or page very properly considers as merely a popular crror. 
al y ‘ 
ic 2 mneus. - . 
imal was unknown to Li 
2a: Lace Lizarp, (Lacerta.) From Botany Bay. 
4. AxLicator, (Lacerla Agee Le), 
is animal bears so near a resembiance {0 th ed 
uae ie considered it as a mere variety, rather han oe 
pers c eby says, the largest and greatest number Ee . 
fort uoae They frequent not only salt rivers ne e 
i y, where 
but streams of fresh water in the upper parts of the eouniey - 
they le king among reeds to surprise cattle and other-ani a 
ads ie oder parts of the Continent, they are found about 
ica mam they a } : 
en jamal They cannot be more tery ible in ese a 
das ee are formidable and Ensen in cee aeangeae iia 
2 i i wn under wa 
ulling them doy 
i a beast they can surprise, pulling : : 
pag ae aan shay aes with greater facility, and without struggle 
ie eae them. As quadrupeds do not often come in : oe 
ae eis y almost always subsist on fish. This destructive ae Seen 
pei 2 im nor ren any way than straight forward, an anes a 
eee ae disabled from turning with that agility requisite - E oe 
ab carsuit: therefore they do it by surprise, in the a atel a ee 
oe Bud The Alligator is supposed to be a long-lived animal, 
as by ‘ 


their growth is extremely slows 


o the crocodile, that many 


species. ? 
inhabit the torrid zone. 


FISHES. 


“s ro’ this air, this ocean, and thie earth, 
Si acuner quick, and bursting into birth 5 
Above how high progressive life may Be : 
Around how wide, how deep extend below! 
Yast chain of being, which from God began, 
WNature’s etheriai, human; angel, man, 
‘Beast, bird, fish, insect, whai no eye can sea, 
No giass can reach; from infinite to Thee, 


From Theeto nothing! . . . + + + = Pee 


Large Glass Case of Fishes, marked A. 


No. 1. Corvrnexs, or Dotratn, /Coryphana Bippe sigan Te 

The Dolphin is an inhabitant of the Meta ine é a pie 
lantic seas, where it often appears in large shoals, an ee 
observed to follow ships, devouring with avidity ah = sear aieal 
af food which may happen to be thrown overbeard : ‘ =“ ee ie 
low substances of a different nature; and we are info 


c i i hich he examined, 
authority of Plumier, that in the stomach of one of wl = 
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avere found four iron nails, one of which measured more than fire 
inches. . When taken out of the water, the beautiful colours (with which 
this fish is decorated when living} fade as it expires; the lustre vanish- 
ing by degrees, till at length it becomes of a dull grey colour. This gra- 
dual evanescence of colour in the dying Goryphene is contemplated by 
sailors with as much delight as the-Romans are said to have exhibited 
on viewing similar. changes in the expiring Mallet, when brought to 
their tables before the feast began. The Coryphene is a strong and 

Wigorous fish, and swims with great rapidity. It is perpetually en- 
@aged in the pursuit of the smaller fishes; and is considered as one of the 
qmost cruel persecutors of the Flying-fish. The flesh is said to be ex- 
cellent. ; 

Q. Fivine Gurnarn, /Trigla Folitans, Lin. / 

This highly singular and beautiful species is a native of the Med.- 
‘terranean, Atlantic, aud Indian scas, where it swims.in shoals, and is 
-often seen flying out of the water, in the same manner as the fiying- 
fish, Exocetus. In its native element, .the ‘colours of this fish are 
-extremely brilliant, It is crimson above, pale or .of a white colour 
underneath, The pectoral fins are extremely large, transparent, of an 
olive-green, richly varied with numerous bright blue spots... The tail is 
wale violet, with the rays crossed by dusky spots, and strengthened on 
each side the hase by twe obliquely transverse bony ribs or bars. : 

5. Sinall Saw-Fisu, (Pristis Antiquorum, Lin.) ; 

The Saw-fish is a species of Shark, growing te the length of 15 
feet or more. It is an inhabitant of the Mediterranean and Northern 
Seas, aud was known to the ancient writers by the name of Pristis. 

4. Striped Cuxtonon, (Chelodon Striatus, Lin } 

- This fish is a native of the indian and American Seas. 

5. Srarus, unknown. 

6. Porcurine-Fisu, (Diodori Hystrix, Lin.) 

In point of habit or external appearance, the remarkable genus Dio- 
den, may be said to connect in some degree the tribe of fishes with that 
of the spiny Qnadrupeds, such as the Porcupines and Hedge-hogs; it is 
also allied in a similar manner to the Echini, or Sea Urchins. The 
Diodon Hystrix, commonly termed the Sea Poréupiire, is said to afford 
an amusing sight when taken by a line and hook, baited by a species of 
crab: after seizing the bait, by a sudden spring, on finding itself hook- 

ed, it exhibits every appearance of a violent rage, inflating its body, 

and elevating its spines to the highest possible degree, as if endeavour- 
ing to wound in all directions, till, aftcr having Ured itself by its vain 
efforts, it sudderily expels the air from its body, and becomes flaccid for 
some time : but when drawn towards the shore, it redoubles its rage, 
and again inflates its bedy; in this state it,is left on the sand, it being 
impossible to touch it without danger till it is dead. It is a native of 
the Indian and American seas; and is considered as 2 coarsé fish, butis. 

“sometithes eaten by the ithabitants of the West-India islands. 

%-_Lopatus, unknown. 

1,8. Tortesnd Ray, (Rye Torpedo, Lin.) at es 
(The Téxpedo has beeir celebrated both by ancients and moderns, for « 
‘its woirderlul faculty of causing a numbness or painful sensation in the 
: limbs 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


8S 


i ; : re handle it. The shock or sensation given 
ner : a ace all the effects of that produced by ue elec 
pep so far as experiment has sate sapere has pee 
a} is. fi ear to be furnished wi 8 
ae Linge rene no muscles formed for great Gis 
rae ea erat conformation differing from the Ray kind ; yet ne 
oe he oe fal powers it possesses, that in an instant it can par yse 
elon aly that touches it, and cause for a while a total suspension 
Ee ita Tacalties. Reaumer has, by several experiments ar 
ok desma that it is not eareee ued haar age = 
the hand that touches it. r 

wal os oa Ee aie it intended to give the stroke, a 
cba ice pai continue inoffensive. In preparing to give the 
aati Tenet its back, raised its head and tail, and then, by # ioe 
eee in the opposite aickenet, tee . ekg aeee 

he it; i which before was Hat, 

Lan ane amare aa He = ‘negroes can handle the Torpedo 
ee d: and we are told the whole secret of securing 


without being affecte ists in keeping respiration suspended at 
i ists in keeping respt . oe 
themselves from its effects, cons 7 S noah to termijiate with 


i ry is 
i he electrical power, however, : ; 
a life of Rs animal, and when dead, it is handled oe osreb gee 
fect safety. [tis an inhabitant of.the Northern, European, 
Mediterranean Seas, eee : _ 
cee Cer i SR acta: pieseaie Th its! 
ae ae Ce this ‘animal “exhibits the fancied resemiblance 
y cted si } al ibit : : 
Ads qicces takes its name $ but ih the living fish, tins elas 
somew!tat less striking, the head and tail being ae ae baa ig 
It is a native of the Mediterranean, Northern, and ey < 
10. Five Ravep Srarrish, {Asters Laegyes ee 
: Rv: grerias, (Asterias Torewma, Lin.) | ; 
eee the Indiaa Seas; ahd is found of various sizes, front 
an inch to 6 iriches in diameter. 
1g, Enormous Cran’s anil 
i in- circumference. . . 
“ce ees Graw, of 2 very curious aaaaes 
4. An elegant circular specimen of white st : 
15, Another specimen of Coral with Sca-weed, 
16. Foliacea Flusira, Line 


measuring in the broadest part a 


Small Glass Case of Fishes, marked B. 


‘ARLequIN Ancusr, (Lophius Histrio, Lin} ; 
This ae a aative of the Indian and papaverine es ue od 
the length of 10 or 12 inches, and in manners ree os res 
Ansler. Monsieur Renard, in his History of Fis eS an a es 
knew an instance of an individual of this species Eos Pong 
out.of water, and which walkéd about the house in the i 


g. Renoga, or Sucking Fisu, (Echeneig Remora, Lin.) 


This 
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© This Fish has the power of adhering to whatever it sticks against, 
in the same manner as a cupping-glass adheres to the human bedy. It 
is by such an apparatus that this Fish sticks to the body of the shark, 
drains away its moisture, and produces a gradual decay. It is found 
principally in the Mediterranean and Atlantic seas, where it grows to 
the length of about 18 inches. 

3. Rounp Didnon, or Sea Hepce-Hoc, (Diodon Orbicularis, Lin.) 

The Round Diodon is considéred as a poisonous fish, and is an inha- 

bitant-of the tropical seas. 

4 Lasuex ButuLuean, {Gottis Scorpius, Lin.) 

This Fish is an inhabitant of the Mediterranean and Northern seas, 
and is said to be plentiful about the coast of Greenland, where it is es- 
teemed good food. It isa strong fish, swimming with rapidity, and 
preying on the stnaller fishes, It is said to live a considerable time 
out of the water, having a power of closing the gill covers in snch a 
manner, ag to exclude the effects of the atmospheric. air. When 
caught, if held in the hand, it exerts a strong and peculiar sound by 
the expulsion of air through its mouth; during this action the mouth is 
opened to the utmost width, the pectoral fns‘are strongly expanded, 
and the whole body is agitated by a vibrating or tremulous motion. 

§. Gerante Fuyine-Fisu, (Exoceius Evolans, Lin.) 

The fishes of this genus, which are few in number, are remarkable 
for the extreme length and sizeof their pectoral fins, by which they 
are enabled to spring from the water, and support 2 kind of temy-orary 
flight or.continued motion through the air, to the distance of 2 0. 300 
feet: when the fins become dry, they are obliged to commit themselves 
to.their ownelement. The fish here described, is an inhabitant of the 
American and Indian seas, but is occasionally observed in the Medi- 
terrariean. . Pennant records ‘an instance of its being seen about the 
British coasts. The celebrated Bonnet considered this species of fish 
as forming a kind of connecting link between fishes and birds, similar 
to that which bats may be supposed to-form between birds and quadre- 
peds.- 


Small Glass Case.of Fishes, marked C. 


No, 1. Beaxep Ancien, or Bat-Fisu, (Zophius Rostratus, Linj 
A native of South America, and preys upon small fishes.and worms. 

2. Hare-Moutu Giosg-Fisu, (Teredon Lagocephalus, Lin.} 

This genus, like the Diedon, has the power of. inflating its body at 
pleasure. It is an inhabitant of the Indian and American seas, but oc: 
casionally strays into the nortkern jlatitudes, and has been taken (ac- 
cording to Pennant) about the British coasts, viz, near Penzance in 
Cornwall. : 


“" 3. Trowx Fisu, unknown. 


4. Hoanep Tsunx-Fisu, (Ostracien Cornutus, Lin.) A native of 
she Indian and American Seas. 


5. American Fiyinc-Fisx, (Exocetus Mesogaster, Lin.} 
Allied to the one preceding as to general appearance, but somewhat 
a . different 
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different in the fins and size. Itis a native of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
seen about the coasts of the Anti les, : ne 

6 Orn Wire, or Ancient Five-Fisu, (Balistes Fetula, Lin.} 

‘A native of the Indian and American seas. It is supposed to have 
obtained its popular vame of the Old Wile, from the appearance of the 
mouth when viewed in front, as well as from the slight murmuring 

i hich it utters when first taken. . 
noise Waich , 

7. Lonc-Finses CHzTODON, (Chetodon Tera, Line} . 

‘This curious fish is a native of the Iudian and Arabian seas, aad is 
said to arvive at 2 considerable size- 


Small Case of Fishes, marked D. 


No. 1. Porcupine Fisu, same as in the Large Case marked A. No. 6. 

2. AnceL-Fisa. ‘ 

3. Diovox, unknown. , 

4. Daaconer, {Callionymus Lyra, Lin:/ Inhabits the Mediter- 
ranean and Northern seas. 

5. Diovex, unknown. 

6. Yours Tuxtie, (Testudo Carettu | 

7. Porcurtwe Dropon, (Diodon Histrix, Lin.) ; 

8. Hrprocamrus, or SEA Horse, /Syngnathus Hippocampus, Lin} 

9. Youns Srurceon. (dcipenser Sturio; Lin.} ; 

Jnhabits the European, Mediterranean, Red, Black and Caspian 
seas, and annually descends the rivers in spring. It isa fish of slow 
movement, is very fertile, and preys on other fish. Its fesh is some- 
times eaten. 


The following Fishes being too large for the Gases, are hung up in 
the different Rooms. nae: 

Froc Fish, or Ancurr, (Lophius Europeus, Lin./ 

The Frog Fish is remarkable for its uncouth appearance. The one un-- 
der cousideration is an inhabitant of the European seas, where it sometimes 
arrives ata great size. It is observed to frequent shallow parts of the 
sea, lying in ambush, covered with weeds and mud, in such a manner 
that the smaller fishes, deceived by its tentacula, or long processes on 
the head, by their resemblance to worths, on attempting to seize them 
become a prey tothe Lophius. 

Dotpxri, unknown. 

Youxc Saar, (Squalus Carharias, Lin. } 

The Shark is as formidabie in appearance, as he is also dreaded for 
his courage and activity. No fish can swim so fast, for he will outstrip 
the swiltest ship, “© They are (says Mr. Pennant) the dread of sai- 
lors ia all hot countries, where they constantly attend the vessels, in 
expectation of what may drop overboard; a man that has that misfortune 
perishes without redemption’: they have been recn to dart at him like 
gudgeons at aworm.” ‘They are said to attack Negroes in preference to 

Europeans, aud to attend with assiduity the Slave Ships from Africa to 
the West indies, The Shark grows to an enormous size, commonly to 
39 feetin-length. 
eG K INSECTS. 
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INSECTS, 


2 + + + +... Each moss, 
Each shell, each craivling insect, bh 
; olds 7 
Important in the plan of Him, who poe 
aye scale of beings; holds arank, whith lost. 
ould break the chain, and leave aga 
That Nature’s self would rue ! sd 


Glass Case, No: 1. 


Not. Locust, Gryilus, unknown, 
ac (Gryllus Dux, Lin) s 
all the insects which are capable of adding to i 
: e v le the calamiti 
seemeaers by devouring the products of the enh, loom eee 
possess the most formidable powers of destruction. Legions of these 


vvoraci r : i i 
voracious creatures are from time to time produced in the various parts ° 


Etudes cose paige ahead havoc they commit is al- 
: e s i in a few hours «the: most fertile plain in 
meee e ‘ cae 3 ay, even when dead they are ferrite, ae 
oe vhic! ; oe froin their inconceivable numbers is such. 
eee on 7 as one of the principal causes of a beginning 
ve e largest species of these msects are used as an article t 
od, and in many markets of the Levant they are publicly sold. The 


fentale is tega ded as a very nutr nance, an 
a Fded as a ve 3CIOU! cd 
's suste! 9 is much sought 


3. Underside of an unknown Parivio: 


A. Upper and undersid : : 
Keak underside of Paritio Nestor, Lin. Inhabits South 


5. Partito Luna, front South America. 
. pas ne Lin. from South America 
» Bird-Catchi ree . : 
Te ing, or Great Surinam Sriper, (Aranea Avecularia, 
Reis little appears to be known respecting this Spider: it is however 
rae pa in many parts of South America, It resides amongst 
re ae seizes. on. small birds, (particularly Humming Bids.) 
Thea by hag by ‘sugking their blood, after having first ‘wounded 
thet By a ies This _ Spider has eight eyes, which are disposed 
: atic form of an oblong squares : : 
eo ei eo Square; two’ are perfectly round, 


Late os (Cicada Plebeig, Lin} 

_, Dé Cicada, & often commemorated b inci 08 i 

ay Cicada, orated by the ancient poet: 

Pee Het by the major part of translatorg rae: tthe rae 

hopper; is 4 trative ‘of the warmer parts of Europe, .and i icu 

pletieiftd in Ttaly and Greece. The common Cave paneeal onearae 
! 


: test 
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test summer months, and continues its shrill chirping during the great- 
est part of the day, sitting amongst the leaves of trees. 

8. Green Croapa, (Cicada) unknown, 

Q. Cetosta GHINENSIS, Lin. 

This insect is very rare, and inhabits China, kc. 

40, Papriio, unknown. 

11. TARANTULA SPiper, (Araneae Tarantula, Lin.) ; 

Curious anecdotes are told of the effects that tle poison of this Spider 
hag on these who have had the misfortune to bé bitten by it. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Mead, although the bite at first is no greater than the sting of 
the Bee, yet the part’ is shorfly discoloured, and the patient in a few 
hours is seized with sickness, tremors, and a weakness in his head; 
he grows melancholy, stupid, and timorous, and in a short time expires, 
unless music is called to his assistance, which alone, without the help 
of medicine, perforius the cure ? for at the sound of an instrament, he 
setsto dancing, and continues the arduous exercise until he falfs to the 
ground, from ‘whence he is conveyed into bed, where he refreshes hita~ 
self from fatigue, Kc. repeating the exercise for days together, until 
cured. Notwithstanding the great authorities which can be referred to, 
of music curing the Tarantula frenzy, there is good reason ta believe the. 
whole story fabulous, and a vulgar error ; for it is treated as such by 
an Italian physician in the Philosophical Transactions, and by a great 
many gentlemen of veracity, who have resided at Taranto, during the, 
time in which thé bite of the Tarantula is said to be most pernicious 3 
who affirm there was not a physician in the country who believed there 
was ever such a distemper from such a cause. Among the vulgar there, 
i atradition, that distempets, attended with very extraordinary citcum- 
stances, had been excited by the bite of'a Tarantula ; but that ne person, 
ever remembers single instance; and that there is uo Spider found in 
that country different from those which are found in common in most 
warm Climates. : ‘3 

This carious Spider was presented to the Museum by Mr. B. Blun- 
dell, Liverpool, who caught it on board a vessel discharging in George’s 


Dock ; when attempted to be. seized, it made a vigorous resistance, 
and had a bag attached to its hinder parts, containing its young, larger, 
than the egg of a Pigeon. ; : 

42, Great Back Wasp of Penns¥ivanta, (Fespa.} 

This great Wasp supplies itself with food by roving about the mea- 
dows, catching grasshoppers, and other insects; on these it feeds, and 
not on fruits, as other Wasps do. But what is more. remarkable, is 
the method of making their nests, and providing for their young. 
With great pains and industry they scratch an horizontal bole, near an 
inch diameter, and a foot Jong, in the steep side of a bank of loamy 
earth; then away the Wasp fies, and catches.a large grasshopper, and 
Jodging it in the farther end of the nest, there she lays an egg, and then 
goes and catches two ‘more, and deposits them with the other, then 
plasters up the hole. The egg soon produces a maggot ; these grasshop~ 
pers are, by marvellous instinct, provided for_its food, until it changes 
into its pupa state, in which it lies for a certain period, and then eats 
its way out, and flies away seeking its mate. What may deserve: our 

nt : farther 
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farther attention, is the wonderful sagacity of this creature, not only in 
catching these large grasshoppers, though bigger than itself, which are 
like ours, and are very strong and nimble; but their peculiar. skill is 
to be admired in disabling them, either by bite or sting, so as not to kill 
them; for then they would soon putrify, and be unfit for nourishment. 
Life sufficient is left te preserve them for the time the maggot is to feed 


uponthem. The sting of this Wasp is painful, but does not swell like” 


others. : 

13. Evernant Beerie, /Scarabeus Elephans, Lin.} 

The Elephant Beetle, one of the largest of the genus hitherto known, 
is found in South America, particularly at Guiana, Surinam, and about 
the river Oroonoka. Of any peculiar habits which. may distinguish 
this species, we have no information that can be depended upon. This 
inséct is extremely rare. 

14, Scaraseus Buceruaius, Lin. Very common in Ghina, and 
other parts of the East Indies. ; 

15. Dramonp Curculio, (Curculio Splendens, Lim.) Found in 
Brazil. : 

16. Heecutus Berrie, (Scarabeus Hercules, Lin.) 

The Beetle here described is a native of the island of Guadaleupe; 
but on the Continent of New Spain this species is said to be often seen 
of very large dimensions. The horn of this beetle above is toothed on 
each side, and beneath it is covered with a substance resembling yellow 
plush ; the proboscis below is alsotoothed. Between these, it is said, the 
insect takes the smaller branches of trees, and by swiftly Dying round 
soon saws them off, for the purpose of building its nest. The teeth cut 
away the wood, and the plush part serves to brush away the saw-dust. 
Dr, Shaw, however, (in his Naturalist’s Miscellany} says, that ona 
narrow inspection of the proboscis of this beetle, it will appear no ways 
calculated for the sawing eff branches from trees; he reckons therefore 
the whole operation as a vulgar error. It is a very mischievous animal, 
and exceedingly difficult to be taken, 

17. Gereamayx, unknown. 

418. Ceransyx, ditto. 

19. Scaraseus Nasicornis, Lin. Found in Eurepe, as well asin 
China. 


Glass Case. Insects, No. 2. 


No. 1. Parizio, unknown, 


2. Ditto ditto. 
3 Ditto ditto. 
4 Ditto ditto. 


5: Cuivese Lantern Carniers, (Fulgora Candelaria, Lin,]: 
These insects are found in China, and are peculiarly noticed for emit- 
ting a lively shining light in the night time, which according to som« 
authors {s sufficient to read by. The light is generally supposed te issuc 
from the trunk, or elongated projection of the forehead, 
6. -Paritio, unknown. 
‘7. “Ditto ditto. 
- & Pariuge 
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g. Partito Paris, inhabits China. 
Q. PariLto GLAUCIPPE, from ditto. ' 
10. Paritio Atmana, from ditto. 
41, Paritio, unknown. 

12, Dito ditto. 

13. Pariio Oexoxe, from Ghina. 
14. Ditto, unknown. 

15. Ditto ditto. s 
76. Partito Oayriia, from China, 
17. Ditto, unknewn- 

418. Pavririo OrvTHIA. 


19. Ditte ArmMana. 


20, 21, 22, and 23, from China, the names unknown. — ; 
The remainder of the Insects in this Case are unworthy inspection, 


being mostly the common Papilios and Phalane of Great Britain, in 
bad condition. : 


The following Insects are dispersed in the different Glass Gases :— 
No. J. Stac Beerts, (Lucanus Cervus, Lia.) This Bectle is the 
British species. . 
ay ern an of Shaw, and the Puacana Hesrerivs of Lin. 

This insect bears se neara resemblance to the Atlas Moth, as scarcely 
to admit of a specific-separation ; but it is an insect of still ireater ae 

ance and beauty than that magnificent species. In the Glass Case of 

i marked D. . : 
ee ne Great Mantis, (Mantis Gigas, Lin.) . . 

The imagination can hardly fguee to itself a more singular insect 
than this is; and had we only the account of authors, without having 
seen the animal, we might be inclined to question the truth of es 
istence. In its winged or perfect state, it is rarely met with nen o 
tions, being generally seen in the less advanced growth, in wl ee a 
rudiments of the wings ate but just visible; in that state it is calle = e 
Walking Stick. It is a native of Amboyna. In the Blue Manakia 
wate Wasine Stick, (Mantis Gigas, Lin.} This is the young of 
the above species before its wings are grown. 

4, Psasma Hecticum, ae dane tae 

. Brown Locust, (Gryllus Migratortus, . : , 

Ta the year 1748 he hime sete in irregular ene in aia 
parts of Europe, as in Germany, France, and England ; ne an roe 
in particular great numbers were seen: they perished, however, 
short time, ‘without doing any wear ; 

. ScozPion, (Scorpio Europeus, Lin.) | ; 

ested tof ek there = several in this Collection) are found 

in the West-Indies and the southern parts of Europe. 


‘CANCER 
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Glass Case, No.1, 
No. 1. Manvis Ceas, (Cancer Mantiz, Lin.) "This carious Cra’ 
inhabits England, and is also found in China, Kc. 
2. Cras, (Cancer.) unknown. 
3. Ditto ditto unknown... 
4. Cancer Homarus, Lin. e 

5. Lonc-armep Cras, (Cancer Longimanus. Lin.) . Native of the 
European seas, and is scklom found of a large size. 

6. Supposed /Cancer Artificiose, Lin:) 

7. Cancer, unknown 

8. Youne Turvis, /Testudo Caretta, Lin.) 

9. Hirrocampus, or Spa-Horse, /Syngnathus Hippocampus, Lin:} 

10. Gancer Graniolaris, Lin. Inhabits the shores of Malabar, where~ 
it is often found petrified. : 

41. Sonpien Cras. (Cancer Bernhardus, Lin.) 

This species being deprived of the strong covering behind, as in thé 
other genus, takes refuge in the deserted univalve shells. As it grows 
in bulk, it changes its small habitation for a Jarger. Hts tail, which is 
naked and tender, is furnished with a hook, by which it secures itsel¥ 


in its lodging, and carries it about in search of prey. Inhabits Great- 
Britain, &c. 


Glass Case, Noz 2. 


peer wie CANCER, 

SNo 3! (Canter Pelagicus, Lin.}, Found ainong sea-weed. 

2. Spider Cras, (Canter Araneus, Lin.) 

“The fishermen suppose this species injurious to the beds of Oysters ; 
and therefore when they dredge it up, they do net. throw it back inte 
the sea, but destroy it, tis often covered with a Byssus,. Inhabits 
Europe. , 

3. Land Gras, (Cancer Ruricola, Lin} ‘= 

The Land Crab resides in woods; and in the Bahama Islands they 
are so numerous, that the ground seems to move as they crawl 
about." In breeding time they make to the sea-shores to deposit their 
€ggs; aud no obstruction can turn them out of their way. 
#n vegetables, and are esteemed excéllent food. 

4, Cancer, unknown. 

. $ Green Cras, ditto. 

6, Cancer, ditto. 

7. Cancer Forceps, Lin. “Inhabits the ocean. 

§. Cancer, unknown. 

9. Hirrocameus, /Syngnathus Hippocampus, Lin.) 

10. Cancer, unknown. 

11. Supposed (Cancer Cristatus, Lin.) Inhabits the ocean. 

12, 13, 14, 15, 16. Unknown, 


They live 


17. Herre 


scmmuneameran eg 


peat nomen nbn tren Fane 


ar 
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17. Heawir Cran, esr borg cal Lin) 4nhabits an univalve 
n the Soldier Grab. <a g cee 
ee ara (Cancer Horridus, Lin.) Isa native of be hee bes 
Inptan Moxocutus, Mottucca, or Kine Gras, (Moneculus Poly- 
: Pe aie was bestowed on this genus of ee a eee 
circumstance of the eyes being Cougs aan ae on : a i 
view to appear as if singe. 5 

ees “as ja the present,} e happens that they are poe eemene oa 
. each other. Of all the avimals which naturalists have a oa a 
tinguish by the appellation of insects, the Indian peng us eee 
the largest yet known, It is a native of the Indian Octan, a 
to be generally found in pairs, or mate and female, Paleetg ary 
To what has been said of the Monoculus, I should not = i pig 
that the eyes in this animal, according to the cheers : pone 
dre, (Phil. Transac. vol. 72.) consist of a great num! me ie z 
cones ; im this respect they differ from those of most other of ee _ 

. avhich the ontward coat of the eye is composed of innumeral ig) 

sonvexities, bounded by an hexagonal outline. 


VERMES, 200PHYT ES, be. 


Gradual, from these what eased kinds descend, 
ing e’en the microscopic eye! 

Bun Woare swarms with life ; one wond’reus mast 

Of annnals, or atoms organized, 

Waiting the vital breath, when Parent Heavy’ 

Shall bid his spirit blow. : 


Tuomson. 


{a Vermes, Zoophytes, &c. this Museum at present is very deficient. 
Those already known are the following :-— ' 
Several species of the cakes or ees a 
d Star Fish, (Astertas Torcuma, Lin. : : 

sal Star Fish, (Asterias Helianthemoides, Lin.) 
Sea Fan, (Gorgoniu Setosa, Lin.) ' ; 

Prickly Wane Coral, (Madrepora Muricafa, Lin.) 
Moshroom Madrepore, (Madrepora Fungilis, Lin.} 

Brain Madrepore, (Madrepera Cerebrum, Lin.} 

Common Coral, (Corallina Offcinalis, Lin} 

Funnel Sponge, (Spongia Infundibulum, Lin.) 


ee 


PARTS OF UNCOMMON ANIMALS, 


AND OTHER NATURAL MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


No, 1. Numerous extraordinary and stupendous ices . aE 
eript animals, found in the vicinity of the gaa ey 
ois, Mississippi, Osage, Missouri, ke. broug! Pees 
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geitleman who passed several years on a mineralogical tour in those 
states. They consist of different parts of animals, such as heads, ver- 
tebr, ribs, grinders, and horns; among which, the most worthy of 
remark is the foot of a clawed animal of the fere genus, or tiger spe- 
cies. This paw, clothed with flesh, skin, and hair, filled with mus- 
‘ cles, flexors, and cartilages, must, when dilated on its prey, have co- 
vered a space of ground four feet by three. Did the animal to whora 
it appertained partake of a strength of body proportionate to the size of 
this foot, and at the same time add the agility and ferocity of the t- 
ger:to his unequalled magnitude, he must have been the terror of the 
forest, and of mankind. That such an animal did exist, this specimen 
is a: sufficient proof; nor, did it alone inhabit the American States, 


for we have reason to believe that an animal similar in some respects 


ta the above, once had possession of our island; for various remains 
of non-descript animals have ‘been frequently dug up of late, in dif 
ferent counties. The thigh-bone marked ‘A. which is nearly [our feet 
in length. was found in digging the Ellesmere Canal in the year 1803 
nezr the Village of Wrenbury, in Cheshire. On the subject hew- 
ever of these Incognita, but a few words are necessary ; they have been 
on the whole the surprise of the enlightened naturalist, and the ad- 
miration of the classical scholar; we therefore refer those who wish to 
be more particularly informed respecting these remains, to 2 pany diet, 
entitled “ Memoirs of Mammoth and. other extraordinary and atesben 
dous Bones*,’’ written by the gentleman who brought them to England, 
and sold them to the Proprietor of this Museum. ° ees 

2. Giass Case, containing an Egyptian Mummy. 

The ancient metliods observed by the Egyptians in embalming bu- 
—_ bodies, according to Herodotus, were performed after this manner : 

Therewere certain persons appointed for the business, who had three 
prices according tothe workmanship. In the most esteemed method 
of embalming, they extracted the brains by the s10se with a crooked iron 
andthen poured in drugs; afterwards they opened the body, tock out the 
bowels, washed the inside with palm wine, and having robbed inta it 
pounded perfumes, filled the cavity with myrrh, cassia, and other 
spices, and then sewed itup. After this they washed the body with 
nitre, then fet it he 70 days; and having washed it again bad iti 
in folds of linen, besmearing it over with gums which the ©; a if 
tians used instead of glue. The relations then took home the body. ge 
inclosing it in the wooden figure of a man, placed it in the Catacombs 
Another method of embalming, was injecting turpentine of cedar with 2 
pipe into the bedy, without cutting it; they then salted it for 70 days 
and afterwards drew out the pipe, which brought along with FA the =u 
ae ‘The nitre dried up the Sesh, leaving nothing but skin and 
bones. The third way was only by cleansing the inside with salt and 
water, and salting it for70.days.” From what Diodorus observes, ont 
would imagine that there was a way of preserving the bodies much su : 
fiok to either of the former ; for he says, their eye-brows and Src lhes 

: is 


* This Pamphlet may be purchased at the Museum. 
with 


_ geverations back, 
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with the form and appearance of the whole boily, #vere so well presety- 
ed, that they might be known by their features : whence many of the 
Egyptiins kept the bodies of their ancestors in houses adorned af a 
great expense + and had the pleasure to see their forefathers for many 
aud to observe all their features as we Has if they 
were living. It does net however appear that. any bodies were ever 
discovered erobalmed in this. manner. 

“The Mnmuy in_ this collection was brought from Egypt by the 
French, and taken from them by an English privateer, and was Te- 
mafkable for-containing only the head, and part of- the thigh and leg 
bones, which were enveloped in folds of fine linen, nearly three inches 
thick. The linen in some parts was 25 white and perfect as when _ first 


_done, and on the legs there Was some appearante of the flesh still re- 


inaining, although (from a moderate calculation} 3 must have been 
embalmed upwards of 2000 years. 

3. Head of the ancient Iris ELx, oF Moose Derr, The species 
extinct. This head was found nine feet under ground in a marl pit, on 
the lands of Dewstown, the seat of the Right Honourable Lord Farn- 
ham, in the county of Meath, Ireland, Anno 1891- Presented by 
Leonard M*Nally, Esq. of Dublin. 

4. Large Horn of the AMERICAN Srac, presented by Capt. Mars, 
of America. 

5. Everuant’s Heap and GRINDERS, presented by Samuel Stani- 
forth, Esq. Liverpeol. 

6. Lec of the FLaMINnco, 

7. The SkuLu of the Basyroussa, or INDIAN Hoc. The most dis- 
tnguishing characteristic of this animal consists in four large tusks, the 
two stoutest of which proceed, like those of the Wild Boar, from the 
under jaw, pointing upwards ; the two others tise up like horns, on 
the outside of the upper jaw, just above the nose, and extend in a 
curve above the eyes almost touching the forehead, and are about se- 
yen inches long. The use this ainimal makes of these tusks is in steep~ 
ing, which they do like the Elephant, by hooking theni on the branches 


cf irees. The Babyroussa is found in several of the islands’ of the, 


Last-Indies. 
8. Part of an Exeruant’s GRinDER: 
g. The Horn of an Teex. 

10. The Horws of the Cuamors. 

41. The Par. of the Beaver. ‘ 

19. The Ece aud Tuten Bone of an Ostrich. 

13..The Lee of a Gassowary- 

14, 15, 16. Three Noses of the Saw-risu. The largest of these 
is three feet seven inches Jong, eight inches broad at the base, and 
four at the point; it is armed at the sides with thirty-eight’ strong 
teeth, about an inch and a half long, and two inches from each other. 

17. The Jaws of an enormous Suarx, which measure six feet six 
inches in circumference. 3 

48. The Fossit Toots of aSaarx, nearly four times as large as those 
in the above jaws. 

19. The Gaviry of a Wuate’s Har. 

20. The Jaws of a Porroise. 

LR 21. A 


venue nser oman pynaiciniedeesp ita hte 
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.21,. A singular Benz, supposed to beloeg to some sea animal. 

22, and 28. Suetus of the nine and three-banded ArmapvtuLos. 

24. Part of the Hive of a Ratnoceros, rémarkable for its thickness, 
being pistol proof. - 


25. Sxou ofthe Watrus. This animal inbabits the Northern seas, 
and grows to an amazing size; the tusks are sometimes upwards of two 
feet in length, : : 

26..Skuut of a Bear. 

.27. Horns of the Warre Antecorz. The horns of this animak 
are véry long and slender, of a blatk colour, and sharp pointed. The 
animal is of 2 milk-white colour, and inhabits the island ef Gew Bah- 
rein, in the Gulph of Bassora. ‘ 

28. Teer of the Hireororamus, which are of vast strength and 
size, particularly the-tusks or canine teeth of the lower jaw; they 
sometimes measure more than two feet, and weigh upwards of six pounds, 
, 80. Sxuit of a Gangetic Crocupite. 

31.-Glass Case containing four different Braxs and Heans of the 
Carao, or Horner. Biro ; remarkable for the singular appendages on. 
the upper mandibles. 

32. An Exersant’s Tat, 

33, Skin of a Swake, nine feet long, from Botany Bay. 

34, The Skin of a Rare Snake. . : 

35. A Mummy of the Wurte Isis.—The White Ibis, though now 
ufiknown to the Egyptians, was formerly worshipped by them as a god, 
in consequence of the great service it did them, in destroying the vast 
quantities of serpents and reptiles with which that country was infest- 
ed. -Their veneration for then extended even after their death; for 
whenever the body ef a dead Ibis could be found, it wes carefully em- 
balmed after the manner of the mummies. Mr. Bruce, the Abyssinian 
traveller, mentions his having opened several of them, in which the 
bones, and even some feathers, were entire. Buffon says, he re~' 
ceived several of these mummies from the bird pits in the plains of 
Saccara; that the shape of all of theay was a sort of doll, formed ‘hy 
the bandages which incased the bird: of which the greater part fel! 
into black dust when the ligatures were removed.” 

36. Acurious Wasr’s Nest, from the West-Indies. 

87. Another Wasp’s Nest, from South America, on the branch of 
an oak, on which it was formed, The hole im the side is cut to shew 
the structure of the combs. The entrance to it is at the bottom, and 
is contrived in such 2 manner that no rain can enter. 

38. Sketzton of an Osreicu. SxeLerons of Brraps, viz. (he 
Creeper, Snipc, Oyster Gatcher, Lark, Starling, Green Linnet, Field- 
fare,..and Moor Game. . 

39. SKecpron of a Raparr. 

40, Vuertesre of the Spermaceti Wrats 

41. Heap of the American Janinu, (Afycteria Americana, Lin. } 

The American Jabiru, tli lately the only species known, is a native 
of South America, frequenting watery places. Its size is somewhat 


larger than the stork ; indeed seme specimens approach nearer te that of - 


the Ostrich. 
42. Specimen of Fosstz Oax, found in a quarry near Coventry. 
: : THE 


maya i 


So nesente emanation 


ssassenacitintai 


» THE ARMOURY. : 


Charm'd with the sight, the ardent breast isfir'd 
With thoaghts like those which ancient bards inspir'd. 


On entering this ream, {which is painted in the Gothic manners and 
lighted by an clegant arched window of stained glass,} the contemplative 
yisitér. caunot but feel a degree of respect and vencratien for the me-~ 
mory ‘of his forefahers. . Surrounded by such a multiplicity of ar- 
mour and war-weapons, -he will, if not solcly engrossed by other pur- 
suits, be capable of reflection, and form to himself a variety of crmjec- 
tures on times-loug past 3 his active mind will contrast the manners; 
customs, and military exploits of these days, with the ptescnt ones ; draw 
a line of comparison [rom the different centuries, and mark the progres~ 
sion of. art and science, from a state little better than barbarous, fo an 

Age; when refinement aud ingenuity are nearly arrived at the acme of 


~~. perfection. 


On taking, however, 2 general survey of the objects that present 
themselves, he, without doubt, will first glance his eyes on the tasteful 
display of the different antiquities, such as armour, helmets, breast- 
plates, lances, and swords, which are grouped in so classicala unanner, 
that they cannot fail to nierit particular commendation. Among such 
groups, the Armour will stand the most conspicnous to view : here, 
an ample field will be open for meditation: the form, make, and pa~ 
terials of these war-suits, will be a source of admiration and surprize. 
When a thonght is cast on the quondam warriors, whose strength 
enabled them to sustain such a weight of metal, and at the same time 
were capable of exerting themselves, performing under it every exploit, 
and enduring every toil of war, he will be overcome with astonish— 
ment, and feel bis consequence lessened, whilst he considers himself 
as the offspring of a dwindled race of mankind, : ‘ 

Again, should the warlike justruments arrest attention, which fer 
certain have been the cause of carnage and bloodshed, and sent many .a 
nuble and generous heart to that bourn ~ 


«From whence no traveller returns,” 


he muses in silence, as he blames thé ambition that stirred up the fire 
of contention, and regrets the enmity that subsists between man and 
mane, : vs 

But turning from such painful remembrances, his thoughts will pla~ 
cidly dwell on the progressive improvement of fire arms, frouy the 
first invention in-remote times, to those of a later date. Should the one 
of English manufacture appear any way worthy inspection, tts pon- 
derous and rade workmanship will furnish a streng contrast 


sae meted ® 
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exeéuted in the present day; if those of a foreign make have any 
thing peculiarly stricking, he will find them richly decorated with a‘di- 
versity of ornaments, and in evcry respect suitable to the wealth and 
grandeur of an eastern nation. If, once more, he condescends to exa- 
mine the articles {in appearance} jess attractive than the pretcding, he 
_ will ind many things te commend, but more to meet his praise and ap- 
probation. 

Such are the subjects to which we wish to introduce the visitor, and 
we have the vanity to think, that he will not enter this apartment with- 
out giving way in a small degree to the ejaculations we have attempted 
to describe, nor quit it, without having added something new or interest- 
ing tohis general stock of knowledge. 


“The Frast Ficure under the Gothic Niche nearest to the window, is 
dressed in a Hauserk, or ancient Suit of Mail, such as was worn in the 
army of William the Conqueror, when he invaded this country. Itis 
composed of small rings of iron, which passing through four otlrers, are 
rivetted together in such a manner as not to prevent any motidn of the body. 
Besides their ordinary clothes, the knights wore undcr the Havberk a loose 
garment called a Gambeson, which descended as low as the knee; it was 
staffed with woollen or cotton, and quilted; its ust was te deaden the 
étroke of a sword or a lance, which though it did not divide the mail, 
might severely bruise the body. Between the Hauberk and Gambeson 
4 breast-plate of iron, called a-Plastron, was occasionally put en, and 
‘overall, men of family wore sureoats of satin, velvet, or cloth of gold 
‘and silver, richly embroidered with their attoorial bearings. Thus en- 
“veloped, and icaded_ with such a number of weighty incumbrances, it 
is by no means wonderful that in the midst of summer, iu the heat, 
-dast, and ptess, of au engagement, men at arms should be suffocated 
in their armour; an event which we Jearn from history often happened. 
Besides the inconvenience of being thus swathed up Jike an Egyptian 
mummy, aman could have but little power of action, and this in seme 
waddsure accounts for the small number of knights slain in an engage- 
#peat with cavalry only: probably as ransom was so great an object in 
those'days, they rather wished to capture than Kill their enemies, and 
for that purpose endeavoured to unhorse them, for when they were 
overturned, they were immoveable, and Jay on the spot tll remounted 
by their friends, or overtaken by their enemies. This venerable relic 
of antiquity came originally from the Castle of Tong, in Shropshire, 
and was prescnted by the Rev. Buckridge to the Museum. of the 
Jate Richard Green, Esq. of Lichfield, from whence it was purchased 
by the present proprietor.” Je is presumed, that this Hauberk is the 
only one of the kind remaining in England, as there is not a specimen 


exhibited either at the ‘Tower or British Museums. In the Treatise’ 


on Ancient Armour, written by the late Francis Grose, Esq. F.A.S. 
adesciiption is given of this identical Suit of Mail, in volume fi. page 

9, plate 21. 7 
The Centre Ficurs is dressed in zcomplete suit of Pixewen’s Armour, 
worn by the arquebusiers and musqueteers, at the first introduction of 
fire 
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fire arms. It is in fine preservation, and belonged to an officer, who 
probably used it at the memorable siege of Latham ete =. ig 
known to have been preserved at Gross Hall, in that neig] pei ie 
considerable amber of years. It — Legea Laas Museum by 
i anley, M.P: the presest proprietor of Gr ie ; 
ae gbt hand is the ace a a Knicur in a suit oe Steel 
Armour, of the time of Queen Elizabeth: this is called plate sere 
and is of more rondern date than the naail, as it came into penetra oe 
about the middie ef the fourteenth century. At its first ais sient 
it was madé of prodigious strength and ane and beat ee 
cvery part of the body so close, that it was impossible to pierce 1 

* aoe battle of Fernoue, under Cliarles VIL a none of Liao 
knights were taken, whe could not be slain on account of. orate : 
of their armour, till broken up like huge lobsters with wood-cutters 


axes, by the followers of the army. 


Large Glass Case. 


No. 1. Singular Iron Turkish Bridle Bit. 
2, Another Bridie Bit of a different make. 
_3.-Ab Ancient Spanner and Primer. | Dae 
4. A.very ancient and uncommon Arquebuse Match-Lock: the uit 
very spuch curved, and richly ornamented with inlaid work in aes ; 
on which is also a representation of a Spanish soldier in the aise oft 2 
age. The trigger is about twelve inches long, shaped to the ante ° 
the butt. It is said to have been taken on board the Spanish ae a 
%. Turkish Scimiter, richly decorated on the scabbard and handlé, 
-ith different coloured stonts. ; : 
a % A yery curious. Mahratta Horseman s Sworp, between four and 
‘ave feet long, of excellent tetoper: the blade, which is very thin, is fix- 
ed into 2 kind of gauntlet, that reaches nearly to the wearer's elbow, 
atid in which there is a grasp deross the inside for the hand. Set Grose, 
pl. 50. No. 1 and 2. ‘ ne 
7, Highland Pistol, brass mounted. ; : 
8 Tire Highland Pistols, made of iron, and of different constructions, 
ge A Sworn, with a Pistol in the handle ; taken from a French 
sficct on board the Ville de Paris. 7 
i fe “A very curious double Wheel-lock Musket, from the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany’s Gallery at Florence. This piece has two pans, twe 
wheels of steel, and two flints; by which contrivance 1t discharges twice 
ith loading. 
wit, A Turkish Gun, bell-miouthed ; the barrel fluted and damasked, 
a snaphaunch Jock, and the stock inlaid with ivory. 7 
i. A Turkish Musket, the stock, lock, and barrel, like to the former, 
but richly ornamented, and mounted with silver. This cufious ule 
was taken from the Turks by Count Orlow, the Russian so 5 “ i. 
tervrards exchanged with an English gentleman for a fine horse: the 


gentleman presented it te the Right Honourable Lord Paget, who ane 
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sibte Lichfield Museum, from wh H 
i 5 whence it was purcha y the 
“Proprietor. : si god i sas 
poas A very curious medera Fowling Piece, made by C. Malbon, of 
+ Tt beste 7 + ¥ ” 
oo, “ has held Le he hindmost is slut by means of a short lever 
lator, while t i ice wi : 
Hondine, 3 Wi foremost is used. It fires twice with once 
: fe * ‘A ntost curious and beautifal-ancient Spanish Wheel-Lock Fusce 
at enol stock of which is entirely. covered with the most exquisite 
inlaid work in ivory and mother of pearl, representing a variety of f- 
 «gures:or men, beasts, birds, flowers, &c. -ssi ae. : 
re A-beautiful smali French piece, of terycapital workmanship. 
5 ne A Meeting Cun, trade in Italy in the year 1666, which, when 
loaded at the butt end, may be discharged, by moving a short regulator, 
ten: times in less than halfia minute, a cues 
wil: lLance,. called Assigay, used by ati ii 
s igay by the - Galfry i api 
Soltis gay, y Gaffratia. Ghiefs, Cape of 
18. Mahratta Dagger, of curious constructi "SA 
a Dagger, ious construction.—See Grose’s Ancient 
a plate 56, No. 4. Vol. TY, Serge 
in this case are al y ient Seurs 
eae soa variety of ancient Spurs, mauy of them very 


a Bottom Case contains the following iiscellaueous articles :— 
ee i, Ap ancient Manuscript Mussau on vellum, finely illumi- 
nate eee before the invention of printing. oe 
Se. gabine Desk, for holding the above, which f a 
“, E fo above, which folds 
and is made of one picce of wood, se ee 
= pide Suoe and Gioc, supposed to bé English 
. Curious Suos lined with hair, and ‘wooden’ : imile 
AUFiOU E air, and woeden: bottom, similar to 
red ee ae and other Northern countries. aa 
+ STLEL Toracce P vhich 1 i xr lig 
a ; PE, to which i fixed a pistol lock, fer light- 
Lee pieees of Roman Porter’,- found near Colchesier, in 
“|, &, Curious Brass Bo hi si 
‘oy Gx Curious Baa x, on which are degigned the d Vic 
tories of Frederick the Great. ® aa 
8. Ancient Brass Bei. Z 
i wht : 
op Gz, Curious Dex-Srann, cut obt.af St. Michael's Cave, Gibraltar. 
10- a Lantique Vessel, made ef Lava. : ‘ 
11. Curious antique Manser r i rd, € 
s ue Marsir, representing Gad, Chri 
Santee ne RA 3 Fe ig God, Christ, St. Peter, 


"The following Fire Arn a ge “hd se Class 
termine . page a cera on each Side the Large Glass 
219. An ancicut English Match-Lock Musket, of the first jiivention ; 
‘it belonged originally to the. family of the Witgsfclds of Alderon ‘ha 
the county of Salop, “whose names and arins are engraved on tive esti es 
ehéons of racther of pearl, on the stock; the barfél is very-hea ~ cad 
“néatly four feet Jong:: on it is the date 1615. -_” Baer © 
20, Another Match-Lock, very large.and he dated 1640. 
...21, An ancient English Fowling Piece, with a snaphaunch lock, the 
; ? stock 
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stotk -richly inlaid with ivory and pearl shell engraved. This’ piece és 
supposed originally to have belonged to the Skeffington family, formerly ~ 
awners of Fisherwick, now the property of the Earl of Donegall, 

99, Ancient Match Lock. with singular stock. 

23. Blunderbuss Pistol, brass barrel. 

@4. Large Blunderbuss, brass barrel. This piece the Duke of - 
Argyle had with him at the Battle near Dunblaine in Scotland, in the 
year 1715.. A servant of the Duke’s preserved his master’s life by 
shooting a rebel with it, who had presented his piece at his Grace, with 
adesign to kill him. It was given by the above servant to Mr. J. - 
Wickens of Birmingham, who gave it to the Lichfield Museum, from 
whence it was. purchased by the present proprietor. 

25, A Persian Match-Lock, with a square barrel, inlaid with gold; 
the stock splendidly ornamented with painting and gilding. 

26. A curious Indian Match-Lock Musket. : 

27. Ancient CALABRE, Snaphauach Lock. 


On the left hand of the Gase are the following Fire Arms :— 

28. An American Rifle, taken at Fort Washington. 

29. Spanish Fowling Piece, with curious Lock. 

30. Ancient Snaphaunch Musket. 

31. Wheel Lock Musket. 

32, Magazine Gun, made at Pontefract, in Yorkshire, by Martin 
Raynald; it may with ease and safety be fred eight times in half a mi- 


nute with only once charging. 


33. A long Gun, purchased at the fate sale of the Leverian Museum. . 


‘With this piece General Wedderburne (brother to Lord Loughborough} 
was killed, when reconnoitring a fort in the East Indies. The distance 
from the fort was so great, that the shot could not be accounted for, an- 
til the place was taken, -and this long Gun discovered. 

Several other curious Guns; the whole forming a complete series 
from the first invention,. and shewing their gradual improvement. 

34. Snaphaunch Pistol-steck curiously inlaid. 

-35. A singular Pistol, with an inlaid stock. 

36. A Wheel-Lock Pistol, made in Germany in the year 1586. 

37. A brace of ‘curious French double-barrelled Ristels. 

38. A brace of ancient Rifie-barrelled Pistols. 

39. A pair of Spanish Boarding Pistols. 

40. A number of ancieat Gan Locks. 

. Over the Glass Case that:contains the Guns are displayed a va- 
riety of ancient Weapons, many of which are at present unknown; 
among them is the Norman Bill, and several Pikes, Halberts, &ce, ta- 
ken on board the Spanish Armada. 

42. Impression of a fine Roman HetMet. 

43. A suit of Dutch Light-horse Armour, and Heiser, with three 
moveable bars in front. It belonged to the ancient family of the Ve- 
nables, in Cheshire, 3 

4%, An-open fronted Hebert, 
years since, on the spot where the 


found in a ditch near Wigan, a few 
Earl of Derby had a battle with the 


45. A 


Parliament forces, inthe year 1651, in favour of Charles Hl. 
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db: A Heimer, found af Carthage, about the year 1800, by Be 


Jackson; Esq. of Basinghall-street, London. It greatly resembles the 
Morions worn in Europe in the time of Fames I. : 
46. A fine Trurinc Heemer, in high preservation. The Tiking 
Helmet is perforated only on the right side: the left side of the face, 
“thBdeft Shoulder and breast weré covered by a plate called a grand 
guard, which fastened on at the stomach. On each shoulder ivas also 
fixed a plate declining from the face like wings; these were intended to 
protect the eyes from the point of the lance, and were called pass guards, 
‘See:Grose’s Ancient Armour, vol. ii. page 254. : : 

47. A Venetian Heimer, resembling the Roman ove. 

48. A Mortox, or open kind of Heuser, without visor er beaver, 
somewhat resembling a hat: it was commonly worn by the Arquebu- 
siers aud Musqueteers- : 

49. An opeli-fronted Helmet. : 

50. Several Pot Helmets, or Fron Hats, witle btoad briros. 

31. The Plastron, or Breast-plate, usually worm onder. the Hau- 
berk, Ke. . ’ 

$2. A Ronndel; Réndache, or Norman Shield. | (See Grose’s An- 
cient Armour, plate 34, volumé if.) | This shield detived its name from 
its circular figure; it is made of oziérs, boards of light wood, sinews 
or ropes covered with leather, plates of metal, of stuck fall of nails in 
eodcenttic circles or other figures. 
shield, fastened te a strap. and hung over the shoulder. The Roundels 
of metal, particularly. those tichly engraved or embdssed, seein rather to 
have beef insignia of dignity, anciently borne before generals or great 
officers, than calcalated for war, most of them being too heavy for con- 
venieht use, or too slight to resist the violence of a stroke, either fron: 
a sword or battle axe. re 

53. An Havpercron, or Suirr of Maru. This is made in the 
gathe manner as the Haiiberk, only it is without sleeves, and reaches no 
lower than the waist. By the statute of Wiuchester, passed in the thir- 


teenth year of the reign of Edward i. every tran possessing Jands tothe | 


yearly amount of filieen pounds and forty marks in goods, was obliged 
to keep in-his possession an Haubergeon, an iron head-piece, a sword, 
a knife, and a horse. 4 

54. A. complete Suit of Ancres's Arwove for the Horse, composed 
ef several thousand plates of steel ‘and brass, firmly united by rivitted 
iron rings, of the same construction as the Hauberk, along with which 
it was supposed to have been worn. This kind of horse armour is ima- 
gined not to have been very common, ever at the time it was invented, 
as not a single specimen except the present has reached us, ner has a 
correct representation of it been published, On this account, it must 


be highly interesting to those who are fond of ‘examining such relics 


of antiquity. 


55. A Persian Coat of Mait, made nearly in the same manner as, 


the Hauberk, only the work is more beautiful. The collar is of crim- 


son velvet, on which in gold studs is written in Persian the following’ 


characters +6 Ali Fatima’ Husain Hasan Alla Mahammed.” On the 


breast is a Talisman, or charm, to preserve the wearer’s life. 


56.4 


The Normati soldiers carried this _ 
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86. A Barcanpmg Jacxet. This is mentioned in Jeremiah, ch. 1, 
ver. 3. andin an act passed by Philip.and Mary in 1558. Tt was used 
principally by the archers, and tock its name from the light armed 
troops who first wore it, being called Brigands. It, is composed of a 
number of small plates of iron, sewed upon quilted linen through a 
small hole in the centre of each plate, their edges laid over each other 
like tiles, or the scales of a fish; these scales are covered with cloth, sé 
as to have the appearance of quilting ; it is proof against the push of a 
pike, or the, stroke of a swerd, and yet is extremely pliable to every 
motion of the body. The Helmet for this suit, was called a Skull, or 
Steel Cap. : 

57. A great variety of Pieces of Arwour, for all parts of the hody; 
among which are several pieces presented by the Corporation of Staf- 
ford to the Lichfield Museum, and a number of Back and Breast Plates 
of different kinds, given by the Corporation of Coventry to this Gollec- 
tion. 

58. Chinese Hausert, the handle inlaid with mother of pearl. 

59. Asingular Sworp, used by the Tartars. 

60. A Chinese Suexp, covered with Buffalo’s hide, japanned. 

61. A Mameluke’s Suieip, raade of a Rhinoceros's hide, bullet 
proof. ; 

62. Two Highland Sworvs and Tarcets. 

63. A variety of ancient Sworos, of different nations. 

64, A large Two-handed Sworn, nearly six feet long. 

65. Singular Iron Pree and Guy Rest, . 

66. Great variety of Gun Locxs, some of them very curious. 

67. Harserr, made in the time of Oliver Cromwell, formerly car- 
ried before the Mayor of Chester. 

68. Indian Marcu Lock. 

69. A Sack BotThe. 
ce An ancient Hart, made of the undressed skin of the wild 

ar 

71. A Pair of Waerior’s Groves, made of Buffalo's hide. 

72. An ancient Burr Gauntiet, ‘or covering for the left arm, worn 
in the time of Charles I. by Sir Francis RhoJes, of Balbrough-hall, in 
Derbyshire. “It is contrived to answer the purpose of a shiéld, being 
composed of three skins of buff leather, and one of strong pasteboard,—— 
ft is fguredin Grose’s Ancient Armour, vol. ii. plate 39, fig. 5, and 6. 

73. An ancient Gross-Bow, remarkably strong. 

74. The stock of a very rich Ancupauista, or Gross-Bow, found 
about the year 1773, by some labourers, on Bosworth Field, renowned 
in history for the victory obtained by the Earl of Richmond {afterwards 
Henry VU.) over Richard IM. in which he lost his crown and life. 
It is so exquisitely carved, as to authorise a conjecture that it was the 
weapon of no mean warrior: indeed, very few specimens of the chisel 
of the present day excel it. The bow is unfortunately fost, and the iron- 
work that remains is much corroded by lying, as it assuredly did, 298 
years in the ground; on it there are yet to be discovered, a number of 
studS and ornamental: pieces ef gold. It is made of yew, the compact 
texture of which wood has so weil preserved it from decay, 
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‘In'a scirce poein,. written by Charles Allen, which contains 2 parti- 
ealar account of the battle of Bosworth, are the following lines :— 


s The archers stript their sleeves, who must define 
« The controversie here debated om 

« The stm of Richmond’s hope was ib the sign 
© Of Sagittarius, and there chiefly shone. 

* ‘The feathers of their shafts sung as they went, 

« Being newly set to the one-string'd instrument.” 


"This fine remain of antiquity is figured and described in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for Feb. 1784, which, with several other antiquities 
in this Collection. were exhibited before the Royal Antiquarian Society 
in the year 1803. : : 

75. A Basxer and Hat of cane, made in the time of Queen Eliza- 

_ beth; these are of. very curious workmanship. : 

76. Chinese Quiver and Bow-case, made of leather, finely em- 
bossed with silver. 

77. Chinese Bow and Arrows. See Chiriése curiosities. 

78. A number of Prxes and Lances from Africa. : 

79. Great variety of Inisn Pikes, such as were used in. the late Re- 
béllion. i 

80. Pair of Jack Boots, commonly called Gausapo's. 

Qi. Specimen of Cuaiw Aasour. 

82. A collection of ancient and foreign Stierur_Inons and Bripir 

Brrs ; some of them of an extraordinary size and weight. 
83. Ancient Brass Sxurrens and Sranp. 
Sz. Ancient Baass Gisanpour. 


Small Glass Case. 


No. 1. An ancient Sworn, formerly used by the English Noblemen. 
in their hunting excursions. On the hilt and seabbard of this Sword 
(which aze of ivory) are most exquisitely carved, the death of every 
aiiimal of the chase, Coiprising more than ninety-seven figures. 

‘This admirable workef art, serves in some measure toshew, in what 
a magnificent manner our ancestors followed their favourite amusements; 
and it is imagined tliat but few artists of the present day could produce 


so exquisite 2 performance, Within the Scabbard; there area knife - 


and fork. 
2, Ancient Spur. 
Bi Do. 


! 

“4, and 5. A very iicli Pair ef Sruxs, found in the spring of 1800, 
in ploughing Bosworth Field; they are of brass enamelled, and very 
perfect. : 3 ’ : 

6. A singular Iron Srun, the Rowels of which, are 18 inches in 
circumference. : : 

7. Curious Inox Spun, enchased with silver found, on Bosworth 
Field. ; 

8, Anctent Iron Spur. 


9, and” 
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Q, and 10. Pair of Gilt Brass Spurs: such as are worn by the Knights 
of Bath, on days of ceremony. 


5. Tron Arrow, {purchased from the Leverian Museum,} found in 
the year 1792, in the field on which stands the Castle of Harwood, York- 
shire. . 

86. Learner Sxuue Car. 

97. Assatse Sworp of singular make, with a scabbard of wood, 
curiously carved. 

33. An ancient Brass Disa, supposed to be Saxon; on the bottom 
is a rude represeniation of the Annunciation, and round the edge a le- 
gend in Saxon letters. : 

$9. A Moorisu Sevr, which weighs one pound three ounces; in- 
stead of rowels, it is armed with a sharp spike of the thickness of a 
person’s finger, and about 4 inches in length. This singular instrument 
appears better designed to kill a horse, than to urge it forward. 

90. A Lance Turkish Powper Fiask, mounted and embroidered 
with silver, formerly belonging to Prince Eugene, at the sale of whose 
effects it was purchased. Presented by Hery Blundell, Esq. Ince-Hall. 

g1. A Romaw Bortz, used by the soldiers to carry liquor in. 

_ 92. Am ancient LeaTuer BotTLe, embroidered with silk; it holds 
early a gallon. 

93: Bannitegrs or Wooden Cylindrical Boxes, used by the Mus- 
queteers of the reign of James and Charles 1. for carrying theiz powder. 
Trwelve of these were fixed to a belt worn over the Jef shoulder. The 
bag that contained the bullets was suspended to the belt. 

94. Gurtoes Hoax, imagined to be Scotish. ~ : 

Q5: Ancrest Gorsers ‘This horn is suppased to be of the earliest’ 
invention, and to. been oue of the first kind of musical instruments 
used aya military band 


THE END. 


In a short time will be published 


BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


in two Vols. 8vo. (dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Lord 
Stanley,) Price to Subscribers, 1. 4s.;—An Accu rate DESCRIPTION ~ 
of the SUBJECTS of NATURAL HISTORY, Forcign and other 
GURIOSITIES, &e. Ke. &c. in the LIVERPOOL MUSEUM; | 
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illustrated by upwards of Tuirty Ercumes, by Hewirt, and com- 
prising such Articles of Natural History and Antiquity as have been 


found in Lancashire and the adjoining Counties. 
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